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PREFACE 


M u gha l poetry is the Persian poetry of Mu gh al India and it is here presented 

in such fashion that those who do not know Persian may not find the 
Persian originals obstacles in their way whereas those who know Persian may 
be able to read the original and the translation simultaneously, for no translation, 
howsoever exquisite, can take the place of the original : the translation is the picture, 
but the original is the bride. 

The book has been written with the barest economy of words : “ye shall 
not be heard for your much speaking.” Also there is much in it which is new and 
novel. And if I have done nothing in life, I have at least found the unique diwdn 
of Falaki in Madras, of the Emperor Humayun in Patna and of Kahi in Lucknow. 
For the loan of the last two diwdns my gratitude to my talented friends Prof, ‘Askari 
of Patna and Prof, Mas'ud Hasan Ridwi of Lucknow is in my heart, mind, tongue, 
Falaki’s diwdn has already been printed; Humayun*s is in press; and K^i*s is nearing 
completion. It is curious how Life moves in a circle. The impetus for all the 
writing I did in the past came from Dr. Dhakir Husayn, Vice-Chancellor of ‘Aligarh 
Muslim University; and the stimulus for all the writing I am now doing also comes 
from him. I know that he reads with pleasure what I write, though what I write is 
hardly worth reading, especially by an educationist of his eminence. 

To my many friends in Madras—Haji Nazir Husayn, Prof. A. W. Buj^ari, 
Messrs. Haji Jamalu’d-Din, ‘Abdul-'Aziz Khan, M. A. A. Sathar and that man of 
vision, the founder of a college in Kurnool and the Principal of Presidency College, 
Dr, ‘Abdu‘l-Haq—^who have always received me with open arms, what shall I say ? 
“Perishable is every edifice that you see save the edifice of love which is imperishable.” 
Fortunately, Dr. ‘Abdu’l-Haq has now been appointed Pro-Vice-Chancellor of 
‘Aligarh Muslim University—a just but tardy recognition of his scholarship and 
dynamic energy. 

Finally I thank the printers for printing well what was not easy to print at all. 
The Director, Janab Sayyid Asghar Husayn and the Asst. Director, Shri R, Rajagopal 
have made the Hyderabad Government Central Press one of the best presses in India 
of to-day and I hope that they and Messrs. Ram Chander and Ja‘far will extend 
to me the same courtesy and co-operation when the Dlwdn-i~Kdhl goes to press. 

Had! Hasan, 

*Aligarht 
30 April 1952, 
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GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 

MUGHAL POETRY 


T he aesthetic value of Mu^al architecture, painting, jewellery, even gardens and 
music has not been questioned ; but on Mughal poetry, world-opinion is sharply 
divided. And since the object of these lectures, delivered under the auspices of 
a trust created for the dissemination of Islamic culture by a noble lady who herself 
was cultural Islam in her own lifetime, is to show that Mughal poetry is a thing of beauty, 
more inflammable than Tan Sen's Dipak Raga,* I shall first of all argue the case on 
behalf of the dissentients, that is try to explain why, in contrast to the Indians and the 
Turks, Persians and Europeans are not enamoured of Mughal poetry. There are 
many aspects of Mughal poetry on which systematic work has not been done, one of 
them being the Anglo-Persian dislike and the Indo-Turkish fondness for Mu gh al 
poetry, 

“ After Jami, " says Gibb in his History of Ottoman Poetryj^ “ ‘Urfi and Faydi 
were the chief Persian influences on Turkish poetry until they were superseded by 
Sa’ib : the novelty in this style lay, apart from the introduction of a number of fresh 
terms into the conventional vocabulary of poetry, in the deposition of rhetoric from 
the chief seat and the enthronement of loftiness of tone and stateliness of language 
in its stead. " “ Piya Pa^a in that portion of his metrical Introduction to the 

Khardbdt which discusses the Persian poets, after praising Jami, proceeds to speak 
of *Urfi and Faydi as follows : 

Faydi and ‘Urfi run neck and neck ; they are the leaders of the later time. 

In Faydi is eloquence and freshness ; in ‘Urfi; sweetness and fluency. 

In Faydi are fiery exhortations, while ‘Urfi is strong in elegies; 

But if pre-eminence be sought, excellence still remains with Faydi: 

Faydi is clear throughout; no dots need be added to his commentary." ^ 

The last reference is to Faydi's Sawdtiul-Ilhdmt a commentary on the Holy Qur*dn 
consisting of undotted letters throughout: for example, all the dots in the two 

proper names and have been eliminated by rendering Joseph as ‘ the son 
of the blind and Pharaoh as ‘ the enemy of Moses ' " Such a 

1. It is reported that when Tan Sen sang the Dipak Raga in the presence of Akbar, the palace caught fire ; and since 
then notwithstanding the protection afforded by insurance companies and the fire-brigade, this inflammable and combustible 
Raga has remained unsung. 

2. Vol. I, pp. s, 127, 129. 

3, Prof. E. G/ Browne’s Literdjy History of Persia, Vol. IV, pp. 242-243. 
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commentary is an innovation,” said the critics—to which Faydi replied: ^e Islamic 
formula for the protestation of faith : ‘ there is no God but God and Muhammad 
is the Apostle of God * 'ill a3I V 3,lso consists of undotted letters 

throughout/’ 

Regarding this commentary, Rida Quli Khan writes in the Majma u l-Fusahd 

1295 A.H., “ Faydi has labour^ unnecessarily " { ].^ And the 

same Persian anthologist says of 'Urfi, d. 999/1599 * ^ have frequently ghneed at 

the dlwdn of ‘Urfi: the style of his poetry is disliked by the people of Iran at the 

present time ” JU. 61 ^^]; ^ and of the 

poet Sa’ib, whose date of death by a small oversight has been given by Prof. Browne 
on the same page, 265 of the 4th volume of his Literary History of Persia, as 1080 
and 1088 A.H., ]^da Quli Khan says: “ Though Saib's diwdn consists of 100,000 

verses, he has a strange poetical style which no one appreciates today [ J 

Similarly, the anthologist 

Lutf ‘Ali Khan says in his Ata^kadah, of Kalim, Shah Jahan s poet-laureate d. 1061 
A. H.: Kalim** has every kind of verse; but the verse which is good he does not have . 


The significant fact about this denunciation of Mughal poetry is that it is a 
condemnation by the Persians of the Persians themselves, for with the exception 01 
Faydi nearly all the notable poets of the Mughal period were Persians, born in rersia 

who had come to India either reluctantly: 

1 . “If safe and sound I cross the Sind 

Blacken my face ere I wish for Hind.*^ (j^nvajah Kalan) 

2 . Kihi, thou art the nightingale of the rose-garden of neither a Idtc nor a 

raven to go to Hindustan. (Qasim-i-Kahi, d, 9^^ A.H.) 

*r i-Vj J j-lj J4i 

3 . Where two men can be purchased for a rupee, man is known and the value of man is 

known, (f^ydari, d, 1002 A.H.) 

fiT jji5 j 

or cheerfully: 

1 . The means of acquirir^ perfection do not ^t in Iran: the henna dye acquires no 

colour till it comes to India. (Salim of Tihran, d, 1057/1647) 
jiij ^ ^ jUL dl^l 

2 . India may be called a second Paradise for whosoever quits this garden, suffers from 

remorse. (Kalim, d, 1061/1651) 

Xi jh-H uij' CW) aTj. aT O'-'i cr^ 

^ Rpcjiuse of mv love for India, my eye is located at the back of my head in such wise that 
■ Xn I set out for Iran, I do not see what is ahead of me. (Kalim) 

1; Jjli* i/' fjl Vi / (** JJ 

I ^ 


1. Tihr^ P‘ 26. 


2 . Ihid., Vol U, p. 2^ 


3 . IbuL, Vol. II, p. 34. 
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4 . Like the desire to go to India which possesses every (human) heart, there’s not a head 
which does not dance to the tune of thy love. (§a’ib, d. 1080/1670) 

i 


Babur rebuked the sentiments of Khwaiah Kalan : 

Give a hundred thanks, Babur, that the generous Pardoner 
Hath given thee Sind and Hind and many a kingdom.” 

but his grandson, Akbar, otherwise ultra-Indian, seems also to have pined and 

fretted for his Transoxanian home 

My life has all been spent in exile 
and separation, in grief and 
sorrow. 

How useless has been this pre¬ 
cious life—spent in pain and 
affliction 1 






oljjl A.jLcly fji 


The life which in Samarqand and 
Herat was one round of joy 
and pleasure 


, . Cl 

(J*- 




^ J Ij 




In Agra, alas! was utterly 
ruined by worry and anger. 

More severe than the Persians is Mr. Vincent Smith in his stricture on Mughal 
poetry {Akhar the Great Moghul pp. 415-41^, Oxford 1917): 

” The versifiers or so-called poets were extremely numerous. Abu' 1 -Fadl 
tells us that although Akbar did not care for them, ' thousands of poets are 
continually at court and many among them have completed a diiudn (collection 
of artificial odes) or have written a ma^nawi (composition in rhymed couplets). ^ 
The author then proceeds to enumerate and criticize * the best among them 
numbering 59 who had been presented at court. He further names 15 others who 
had not been presented but had sent encomiums to His Majesty from various 
places in Persia. Abu’l-Fadl gives many extracts from the writings of the 
select 59 which I have read in their English dress without finding a single 
sentiment worth quoting, although the extracts include passages from the 
works of his brother, Faydi, ‘ the king of poets ' which Abu' 1 -Fadl considered 
to enshrine ‘ gems of thought.' ” 

” It is doubtful how far a foreigner is competent to criticize,” writes Prof. 
Browne on the criterion of selection and divergence of foreign from native taste on 
p. 226 of the 4th volume of his Literary History of Persia,^ ” A foreigner may say 
that he personally admires or dislikes a poet, but I doubt if he should go so far as to 
class him definitely on this ground as good or bad. The taste of even the Turks and 
Indians who are more familiar with Persian poetry than we can easily become diJBfers 
very considerably from that of the Persians who must be reckoned the most competent 
judges of their own literature. ” 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Mughal poetry has not appealed to Iranians 
and Europeans—to those who have read it in the original and to those who have read 
it in translations. Does the fault lie with Mughal poetry or with the critics or with 

2 
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both ? And if the fault lies with Mughal poetry, why have the critics not explained, 
analysed and dissected the fault ? 

Now a criticism based on translations is of doubtful value. Every precious stone 
committed to a cunning polisher grows more effulgent by the loss of substance, but a 
translation of chronograms, puns and antiphonies in which Mu^al poetry happens 
to be particularly rich is not the cutting of a gem but its pulverization. The weight 
remains but the size and colour of the stone are gone. And even the weight suffers 
loss when the translation is inaccurate. The third volume of Bada’unI's Munta- 
Mldbut’Tawdnkh written during Akbar’s lifetime in 1004 A.H. is a mine of information 
on Mu^al poetry and it has been translated into English by an eminent scholar, Sir 
Wolseley Haig. But can we judge Mughal poetry by Sir Wolseley's translation ? 
Here is his rendering of one of Marwfs couplets in praise of the Prophet^s ascension 
to Heaven: 


The sweet-voiced nightingale of the garden of revelation 
Whose eyes were anointed with the antimony of us base crows.* 

It is a Persian verse and in Persian ^ means ‘ we ’ and means * crows '—whence 


“ us base crows.” But ^'3 ^ here is “ did not turn aside 
from the Holy Quran, chapter 53, verse 17: 


an Arabic citation 
i.e. ” the eye 


(of the Prophet) did not turn aside nor did it exceed the limit ” at the time of his 
ascension to Heaven. An apposite citation from the Holy Quran is misconstrued 
as Persian, and a flawless diamond has been ground to powder! 

So much for the critic who has read Mughal poetry in an English dress. To 
proceed now to the Persians, “the most competent judges,” as Prof. Browne says, 
“ of their own literature.” 


Persian criticism of Mughal poetry is altogether vague: not a single Persian 
critic has given the reasons for his dislike of Mu gh al poetry. In his Literary History 
of Persia, Vol. IV, p. 245, Prof. Browne gives one of these reasons, namely, Mu gh al 
disparagement of Iranian heroes. Says ‘IJrfi (Shirul-'Ajam, Vol. Ill, p. 88): 

Judge fairly why should Abu'l- Ij Jiij^ ^ jr, ^ 

Faraj Runi and Anwari not 
deem death an unexpected 
advantage ? 

In God’s name, let them be \j ^ Ju j ^ jL oLi 6^ oU jbtfri j 4I1I 

miraculously restored to life 
—to pick up my pen when I 
have cast it away. 


None can produce my soul- aj Ai (^j^l a! C/* ^ 

entrancing verses, neither - 
Anwari nor any other fellow. 

Khaqani wanted the life-giving Uc 

breath of Jesus—wherefore I « _ " 1 

am sending these verses to 
Shirwan by the morning breeze. 


1. English translation of Bada'uni’s Muntakhab by Sir Wolseley Haig, Vol. Ill, p. 250, Cal. 1925. 

2 * 
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Wherefore did Sa'di glory in a ^ j Jjj-* -^^4 ^ tS^U. 

handful of the earth of Shiraz, 
if he did not know that it 
would be my birthplace and 
abode? 


Invidious comparisons, however, are not confined to persons : they extend to 
places and monuments held in national esteem : 

I. By Qasim Arslan (Bada uni's Muntakhab, text, III, p. 185) who died in 
995 A.H.: 

The torrents rushing down the *^ 5 " J^l j jljIjA ji inii uT J--' 

slopes of the grand fort (of 
Ajmere) would carry away a 
thousand mountains like Al- 
wand and Elburz. 


2. By Mulla Tughra (Kulliydt, Bankipore MS., List No. 677, f. 382^) who died in 
1078 A.H.: 

Two hundred Arches of Ctesi- ^ 

phon do not make a single 
brick of the city-wallsof Delhi. 


Another reason is the obvious fact that though the poets were born in Persia, 
their poetry was born in India and grew up under the influence of Hindi. This 

growth was in three different directions. Firstly, new words were coined, e.g. 

the mender of the broken ’ for ‘ His Majesty jf k- ‘ a fief ’ for 

(Qudsl’s Kulliydt, Bankipore MS., List No. 684 f. 122'’): 


He summoned the army-chiefs jy If- 

and sent them to their jagirs 
(fiefs). 




Secondly, the original meaning of words was distorted : “ gharib ” means 
foreigner : in India, it means a ‘ destitute : ' 

On the graves of poor people, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

like ourselves, there is neither ^ 
a lamp nor a rose: (here) 
no moth burns its wings ; no 
nightingale sings a song. 

A Persian, however, would read “ on the graves of foreigners like ourselves;" and 
obviously fail to appreciate the charm of the verse ascribed by some to the Empress 
Nur Jahan and by others to the Princess Zibu'n-Nisa. 

Thirdly, Hindi words which no Persian can understand, were incorporated in the 
Mughal poetry of India, for example : 

I. By the Emperor Akbar, d. 1014 A.H. (*Urafdtul~*Adiiqin, Bankipore MS. 

No. 685, f. i2i“): “churl" is a bangle. Notice the play on Manydr and 


'man +ydr 


Because of separation from Miss jl ^ j Cr* A j' ^ 

Manyar my heart is lacerated 
with grief. 
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Seen in the mirror of the sky is jl 
not a rainbow but the reflection 
of her bangle (fallen off from 
the wrist), 

2. Also by Akbar ; ^ not is the word used for the hunting-leopard and 

4 ) 15 ^ not for the antelope : 

The hunting-leopard of the king 
has caught the antelope: his 
blood has made the field a bed 
of tulips. 




Cj/ 


** V 








3. By Kahi, d. 988 A.H,: 

When it attacks the deer, the Ij^jl aXi 

king's cheetah becomes all 
eyes. 


Ij I Ju5^_j 1 ohi ^ 


4* By Qasim Arslan, d. 995 A,H.: 

Look at His Majesty’s horoscope : cJ f I j(5 1 ^* oj Uj xiI 

at the time of hunting, his 
falcon seizes the phcenix and 
his cheetah, the lion. 




By the Emperor Jahangir, d. 1037 A.H.: “ the King's cheet^ has seized the 
antelope to which a courtier replied, “ with blood the field has become 

a bed of tulips": ^ ^ » 

3' yv o>3 ^ 


l51Jj j5Cli ^ 


6. By Talib-i-Amuli, poet-laureate of Jahangir : “ 
used for the evening cup of wine : 

We are not opposed to the morning .>jb ^ ^ S^J r\j ^ 

draught but we maintain that 
our evening cup of wine 
produces an entirely different 
intoxication. 

7. By Abu Talib Kalim, poet-laureate of Shah Jahan : “ mahajan,” not “ tajir," 
is used for a general merchant 

In the shop of every general jj*. j hji ^ .-sU 

merchant (of Agra) is contained 
all the produce of the sea and 
mine. 

8. Again by Kalim ^ 

Set not thy heart on the promises 
of the pan-seller : the outcome 
thereof is nought but grief. 




1 In original MS. 2 . The jl refers to the deer: " that it may see the deer." 

3 . KuUiydt-i-Kalfm, Hyderabad State Library, MS. No. 1225 f. 73a. 

4. Ibid., f. 73b et seq. Also SfliWl-‘Ajam, Vol. IH, p, 2ii. 
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What shall I say of the clean 
beauty of the laundry-maid ? 

What shall I say of that un¬ 
veiled darling ? 

Silly and pretty is the Pathan girl 
whose vanity makes life im¬ 
possible. 

The fair Rajput idols, born to 
Muslims, have thrown to the 
winds the patience of lovers. 

\Vhat a flaming candle without 
smoke is the Champa flower 
which sets ablaze a pile of 
aloes wood! 

I have to visualize symmetry, when 
I describe the Mawlsari flower. 

The Gurhal flower knows no 
season, for it is ever in bloom 
like the face of the beloved. 

The sapling of the Nim is so 
fragrant that the heart of the 
Tuba tree in paradise is rent 

with envy. 

The pan-iuice has displaced the lip-stick; the dhobie, the saqi; the Pathan girl and the 
Raiput maiden, the fair ones of Khata (Cathay) and Khutan; the Champa and Mawlsan, 
the iessamine and the anemone; the Gurhal and the Nim, the Arghawan and the 
Chanar. Why blame the Persian if he finds the Indian air a trifle oppressive ? 

With Mulla Tughra who came to India from Meshed during the beginning of 
Shah Jahan’s reign and died in Kashmir in 1078/1667 the Indian air tkckens and 
deepens Mulla Tughra toured through the whole length and breadth of India from 
PesLwar to Hyderabad-Deccan, and Gujarat to Bengal and wrote a descnpUve 
praise of all the provinces and the cities he visited, Bengal, Pampat, Tanisar, Delm, 
Oudh, Mutthra, Agra. Etawah, Banaras, prissa, Hyderabad Ajmere. Gujarat, Tatt^, 
Lahore, Peshawar and Kabul. Says he in his unpublished i\.ulliydt, Bankipore 

List No. 677, f. 382*, et seq : 

Whosoever drinks the water of ^ lUI 1 a ^ ^ 3 

Panipat becomes glib-tongued 
like a parrot. 

Two hundred Arches of Ctesi- jI jj^^ 

phon do not make a single 
brick of the city-walls of Delhi. 

The fresh air of Mutthra makes j c-e j 1 9 3 ^ r 

every stone brought from the 
mountain-side an entrancing 
idol. 



■ 4 

(jlji 

0“^ 


.jlj J .**■> 



b ijy* ^ 

j-jb j 

c-l jk Qj 0^ 

(J^ 

ci—ijcJ j-5 oT t-Cij j (jjji? J.> 
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Khidr comes to the Agra road to JJi jS' * «lj — j 

be a guide for the tourist who 
loves Agra. 

And if thou thinkest Khutan is Ij Iki. Ij j 1 X 

superior to Oudh, thou art 
mistaken : hold off thy speech. 

Every Indian city is one vast treasure-house but let there be no misunderstanding: 
the poet's praise is mere art for art’s sake : he has not been inspired as he himself 
states in Hindi by considerations of food and drink, give and take : 


Excellent for home-consumption, can this kind of poetry be expected to circulate in 

Tihran and Isfahan ? 

« * 

In poets born in India, the Indian element is naturally more pronounced : it 
reaches its peak in the works of Faydi who is among the few Muslim Sanskritists India 
has produced. He translated Bhaskara’s mathematical treatise, the Ltldvati in 
995 A.H., the first two parts of the Mahdbhdrata in 997 ; and produced the Shdriqu*l~ 
Marafatf the Kathd Sdrit Sdgar and the maAnawi named Nal Daman in 1003 A.H. 
Here is a fragment reserved for the elite. Commenting on a stiff verse of Adib-i- 
Pl^awari, *Abdu’r-Rasul had said: Only one man in a thousand can understand 
this verse, ” “I have written the verse for that one man ” was Adib’s reply. But to 
return to the fragment. (India Office MS. of Faydi’s diwan, No. 3155, f. 289®). 


IfL* jfi 


oO. 




Ia ^ ^ J ^ ^ 

Ub 





'j [j\ jy 




For the Ram, Ala; for the Bull, Dba; for the Twins, Kachha; for the Crab> 
Daha ; for the Lion, Mata. 

For the Virgin, Patha ; for the Scales, Rata ; for the Scorpion, Nawja ; for the 
Archer, Bhadha. 

For the Goat, Effiakha ; for the Bucket, Gawsa ; for the Fish, Dajha—this 
wise law has been laid down by the philosophers of India. 

Till movement belongs to the spheres and the planets, may the star of His 
Majesty’s good fortune retain its brilliance ! 

Hindus do not name their children blindly: the auspicious names differ according 
to the position of the Sun in the Zodiacal Sign at the time of birth. In Aries, the 
auspicious names are Ala, i.e., those which begin with A and La, Amar Singh, Lala Ram; 
in Taurus, they should begin with tJba, i.e., 0 and Ba, f/mrao Singh, Bdbu Ll \; in the 
Gemini, with Kachha—Ka and Chha, fCd^i Ram, Chhattar Singh; in Cancer, with l 3 aha 
—Da and Ha, Dd\ Chand, Han Singh; in Leo, with Mata—Ma and Ta, Man Singh, 
Tabar Singh; in Virgo with Patha—Pa and Tha, Pdti Ram, T/idkur Singh; in Libra 
with Rata—Ra and Ta, Rdm Singh, Tdra Chand ; in Scorpio, with Nawja—Naw and 








II 


Ja, Naujbat Ram, /dnki Par shad; in Sagittarius, with Bhadha—Bha and Dha, Bhdri 
Chand, Dhani Ram; in Capricornus, with Khakha—Kha and Kha, Khaim Ghand, 
X/uimman Singh; in Aquarius, with Gawsa—Gaw and Sa, Gomti Parshad. Sddhu 
Parshad; and in the Pisces, with Dajha—Da and Jha, Data Ram, //lamman Singh* 
How many Indians know this ? And can the outsider know what the householder 
docs not know ? 

Nevertheless it is not because of Indian words or names or riddles that Persians 
have become indifferent to Mu gh al poetry : the cause lies deeper in the heart of 
things. Khan Zaman, governor of Jawnpur, killed as a rebel in 974 A.H., had 
•composed the following verse, Bada'uni's MmtaMiab, text, VoL III, p. 238: 

jf 

Slender as a hair is thy waist: thou wouldst say, the end of that hair is thy mouth. 

This verse produced a flutter in the dove-cot. “ Thy mouth is j^idr^s fountain 
of life/^ said Bada'uni, and thy tongue is a fish in that fount.'' 


^ j ^ ^ ^ J 0 1 j Lp* 


iSj I ^ 


Another poet said that the sweetheart's mouth was only an imaginary thing, really 
incorporeal, to which the sweetheart replied : " Thou art right." 

y ^ ^ lliT y o— ^ 

The Mu gh al poet may be right if finding the hair-thin mouth of the sweetheart a bit 
too thick he reduces it to zero ; but I think the Persian is even more right if finding all 
this Indian subtlety a bit too thick he also reduces to zero his appreciation of Mu gh al 
poetry. 

Everyone knows that the sweetheart's face is the full moon and her eyebrows are 
crescents—but this is not enough for the poet Sultan of Saplak. " How can I liken 
thy eyebrow to the new moon ? ” says he, “ for I have seen the new moon in every 
hair of thy eyebrow." (Muntakhabt text, Vol. Ill, p. 238): 

** *4 * 

In all countries, at all times, the sweetheart's face is bright, irradiating the home 
with beams of light and saving much lighting fuel on a dark night, for when she 
unveils, she is a torch, a burning candle or the full moon or even the resplendent sun. 
But Ulfati Qilich Khan who became a commander of 5000 under Akbar goes farther. 

When she unveils," says he, " the sun appears no more than a moving particle." 
(Muntakhab. text, Vol. Ill, p. 188): 

Hitherto the sweetheart had the monopoly of light and lustre : ‘ ‘ the brightness 
of her cheeks would shame those stars as daylight doth a lamp ; " and she lies not in a 
dark grave but a lanthorn for " her beauty makes this vault a feasting presence full of 
light." But the Mu gh al poet, Khusrawi of Qa'in is a formidable rival to this skin- 
deep beauty: all skin and bone with love, his shining bones are so surcharged with 
inner light that they can function as candles to light his tomb. (Munta^ab, text, 
Vol, III, p. 227): 
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Did I say the lover was skin and bone ? He is really boneless for, blowing 
an idea from Amir Khusraw, " so much has my mournful body melted in thy absence, 
says Ashki of Qum, who died in Agra, “ that if thou placest a collar about my neck 

it falls to my feet.’'‘ 

And again : *' my hair hangs dishevelled from my head down to my feet, my 
body appears in the midst of it like a single white hair. 

lju ^ Ji uW" o'j Cx^ ^ 

Lovers weep profusely: 

“ In one little body 
Thou counterfeit’St a bark, a sea, a wind ; 

For still thy eyes which I may call the sea 
Do ebb and flow with tears ; the bark thy body is. 

Sailing in this salt flood ; the winds, thy sighs ; 

Who raging with thy tears and they with them, 

Without a sudden calm, will overset 
Thy tempest-toss’d body.”^ 

Shakespeare drowns the body’s boat in a sea of tears and Juliet’s fine weeping per¬ 
formance is lost. Not so the Mughal poet, Atashi of Qandahar who came to India 
in the company of Babur and died in L^ore in 973 A.H. Having shed an ocean of 
tears, he offers a free cruise to his sweetheart on that lachrymal sea. “ Behold, without 
thee, my tears have gradually become a sea ; come, sit in my eyes as in a boat and make 

a voyage of that sea.*^* 

Also, it has never occurred to any one to examine what remains in the lover himself 
when he has shed a sea of tears, rivers of blood. This gap in knowledge is filled 
by Yadgar Halati: “ from weeping there remains not in my liver,’’^says he, so much 
moisture thkt the bird of thine arrow could wet his bill thereon : 

*4^1 AjX J Jilc 


>/-My y y jg iT 


A bowl of water— v' I? —broke in Jahangir’s hand. “ The bowl was delicate 

and it could not hold its water, said Jahangir in an impromptu hemistich . 

ijS' vl J 

Thereupon Qasim Khan, husband of Nur Jahan’s sister, Manizhah, immediately 

supplifid the ftiitiphoriy i seeing rriy conditioni its eye could not rcstr&in its tc^rs • 


I 




1 . Bada’uni’s Muntakhah, ed. Ahmad ’Ali. Persian text. Vol. HI. p. i86, Calcutta, 1869. 

2. Ibid,, p. 186. 

3. Romeo and Juliet, Act III, Sc. V. 

4. Muntakhab, III, p. 180. 

5. /bid., p. 222. 
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As the Persian language has one word— ^ —for a bowl of water J 

and for the socket of the eye “ ” when the word is used, the i^d 

thinks both in terms of the bowl and the socket. But in order to appreciate Qasim 
^an’s repartee, it is necessary to shut the eye to the eye-socket: the bowl breaking 
in Jahangir’s hand and spilling its water is not like a breaking socket but like an eye 
breaking into tears. The super-subtlety of Qasim Khan, therefore, demands that the 

socket of the eye be converted into the eye of the socket, the into Is" “ 

otherwise nothing breaks, neither Jahangir’s bowl, nor Qasim Khan’s tears, nor the 
hearts of the people of Madras. 

Summing up, therefore, the general conclusion, the disparagement of national 
heroes and monuments, the use of unfamiliar words, the distortion of the meaning of 
familiar words, the coinage of new words, and above all, the hair-splitting subtlety 
of the Indian mind which makes the sweetheart’s mouth the end of a hair and then 
literdly splits the hair (Sahmi in Bada’uni’s Muntakhabu t- Tawdr lkh. text, Vol. Ill, 

p. 243): 

“ Her mouth is like the end of the hair in its delicate proportions, but see 
How the sword of her tongue in speech splits the hair ! 

*« 

_^these have been the factors responsible for Persian apathy or antipathy to Mughal 

poetry. But there are few emeralds without a flaw ; and even flawless emeralds were 
produced by Mughal India, 
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MERITS OF MUGHAL POETRY 


W HAT Prof. Ethe happily calls the Indian summer of Persian poetry is the 

century 1555-1658 A.D. intervening between Humayun's conquest of India 
and the dethronement of Shah Jahan, when poets were men of wit: 

‘Urfi means ' well-known; * and Faydi’s father bore the name of Mubarak 
which means ‘ auspicious.' So one day *Urfi called on Faydi whom he 
found playing with a puppy. ‘ What may the name of this young master 
be ?' said Faydi: 


* His name/ said Faydi, ‘is ‘Urfi:' ‘his name is well-known '—to which ‘Urft 
promptly replied : ‘ Mubarak ba^ad ;' ‘ perhaps the name is Mubarak : 
the name is auspicious.' 


when kings were critics: 

1. By Hayrati: 

Like the moth, my business is with the candle : if I press forward, I 
shall sear my wings. 

Humayun's spontaneous emendation: I shall press forward, even if I 
sear my wings : ” 

2. By Fighani: 


With Jesus as a friend, Khidr as a guide and Joseph riding by his 
side—in such fashion comes my glorious sun, O Fighani, 

Akbar's spontaneous emendation : “ in such fashion comes my glorious 
horseman, O Fi gh ani: " 
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when poets were potentially or actually weighed against silver, when a hundred 
Aousand tankahs were paid for stealing an ode and when the human mind worked in 
flashes of lightning; 

“ The Emperor Humayun,” writes Bada’uni,* “ was one night in conversa¬ 
tion with Bayram Khan who was overcome by drowsiness. ‘ Ha ! Bayram 
Khan ! It is to you that I am speaking,’ said Humayun reprovingly. ‘ Yes, 
sire,’ replied Bayram, ‘ I am attentive ; but I have heard that in the service of 
kings, a watch should be kept over the eyes, and among darvishes a watch 
should be kept over the heart, and among learned men a watch should be kept 
over the tongue ; and I was wondering over which I should keep a watch, for 
Your Majesty is at once a king, a darvish and a learned man.’ ” 

Equally smart was Bayram’s reply when he received the following impromptu 
quatrain from Humayun in 955/1548 : “ O conipanion of my dejected heart, well- 

proportioned in mind and body; all the time I think of thee. How fares it with thee 
and dost thou fret for me ? 

? djj^ ^ y ij 

“ O thou who art essentially the Shadow of God and c^ never be overpraised,” 
replied Bayram, “ since thou knowest how in thy absence it fares with me, why dost 
thou ask me how I fret for thee ? ”* 

^ uiyy IjJ y. jl obfri (^1 

ji iS' y) . . 

** ** 

And yet this remarkable man equally brilliant in the field and the palace, with his 
sword and his tongue, whose dxwdn of Persian and Turkish verses was in every man's 
hand, found it fit to plagiarize a ^azal of Hashim Qandahari, putting the lines into 
a different arrangement and offering him 60,000 tankahs byway of compensation. 

Is this enough ? ” asked Bayram. “ Sixty is too little," replied the greedy poet, 
upon which the figure was rounded off to a lakh of tankahs, i.e., Rs. 10,000. Here is 
that ghazal of which the exordium is Hashim’s 

Who am I ? One who has w—> c —0 jl jUt 2.^^ 

allowed the reins of his heart 
to slip from his hands and 
without the restraining hand 
of his heart, has fallen off on 
the road of grief— 

p 

_ 

1 . MuntaWioh, VoL III, Eng. tr., p. 267. 

2 . Firishtah, Neval Kishoire ed,, p. 239. 

3 . Ibid., p. 239. 

4 . Muntahh^ of Bada’uni, Vol. 11 , Eng. tr., p. 36. 

Sec also Diiuan-i-Bayram t^dn, ed. Sir E. E>enison Ross, Calcutta, 1910, p. 36, where all the seven verses of 
the ghazal arc given. 

3 * 
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Who is wandering like a madman ^ 6^ jS ^jb 

in the skirts of the mountains, 
and without a will of his own 
is heading off to the desert. 

Sometimes like a candle burning h\::i 
in the fire of his heart; some¬ 
times like a wick burning in 
the heart of fire. 

Little or much is more or less S,jLij h j 

unknown to me, Bay ram, who 
hath never uttered the words, 

‘ more or less.’ 

It was altogether an extraordinary period, this period of Humayun, Akbar, 
Jahangir and Sh^ Jahan. “ What’s in a name ?” says Shakespeare, And yet 
associated with a pen-name is the story of an attempted murder ; and clustering 
round mere names are some of the most exquisite verses that exist in literature. I 
shall, first of all, give the story that nearly brought on the darkness of death ; then 
cite the verses more effulgent than stellar and lunar and solar light. 




“ The poet Sultan of Saplak,” writes the contemporary Bada uni, “ had a 
disposition well attuned to poetry. When he saw Kha n Zaman (governor of 
Jawnpur) who also used Sultan as a poetical name and presented to him an ode 
in his praise, the Khan sent him, as a reward for it, a thouspd rupees and a 
robe of honour, together with a request that he would, for his sake, change his 
poetical name. He sent back the gift and said : * Sultan Muhammad is 

my name which was given to me by my father. How can I give it up ? 
Moreover I wrote poetry under this name many years before you did and 
obtained much fame by it.’ Kh an Zaman replied : If you do not give up 
the name, I will throw you under the feet of an elephant, and being enraged, 
he had an elephant brought on the spot. Sultan said, Ah ! fortune is 

'mine ! I shall attain martyrdom ! ’ After Khan Zaman had intimidated and 
threatened him for a long time, Mawlana ‘Alau d-Din Lari, the Khan s tutor, 
suggested that an ode should be selected from the dtwdn of Mawlana Jami 
which was at hand, and if Sultan of Saplak could answer it extemporaneously 
he should be pardoned ; if not, the Khan should do with lum as he had proposed. 
The poet having stood the test, Kh an Zaman gave him double the original 
reward and dismissed him with honour,” 


Can such things be or have we eaten on the insane root that takes the reason 
prisoner ? 

Puns, chronograms, satires, original similes and concepts constitute the salient 
merits of Mu gh al poetry.* I shall present a series of illustrative examples for, as the 
poet Sa'di says, ” Musk is that which exhales fragrance and not which is labelled 
' musk ’ by the druggist.” 


1 . Muntakh^ib, Vol, III, Eng. tr., pp. 328-329, 
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PUNS 


I. By Khan Zaman, governor of Jawnpurf 974 who had sent Ghazali, d. 980, a 
purse of a thousand rupees, inviting him to court ^ 

Since thou hast not been esteemed j tj ^ WT jJ^2j aC 

at thy proper value (in the - " * 

Deccan), take heed or rather 
take thy head and come (for the 
head of Ghazali is * ghayn ’ and 
the numerical value of c. is 


1000) 




2. By Hakim ^Aynu'l-Mulk Dawa'i of Shiraz, who was sent as an envoy to 

Chingiz Khan of Gujarat in 1564 A.D., as an ambassador to ^Ali *Adil 
Khan of Bijapur in 1577, became Sadr of Bengal in 1581 and Diwdn of Agra 
in 1585 and died in 1003 A.H./znd September, 1595. * Mardum ' means ‘ a 

gentleman * and also ‘ a pupil of the eye : 

Remain in thy house, my little ^ j 1 ^ 

tear: well-born pupils (mardum) . • .rc^ 

seldom stir out of their homes. pj aJUjI 

3. By Mawlana Sa*du’d-Din Raha*i of Khawaf 

O my darling, desert me not like j 61 a* lnjIj (5^ ^ iV 5 

a tear : be kind and remam m . i .< . 1 r- 

the pupil of my eye. Cr 

4* By Talib-i-Amuli, poet-laureate to Jahangir from 1028 to 1036 A.H. *Hazar^ 
means * a nightingale * and also * a commander of 1000 :' 

I am hazdr even if I am not ^. | ^ jus jii* 

hazar —aesthetically, if not - ^ 

officially, i.e., I am a nightingale 
even if I am not a commander 
of 1000. 

5* By Talib-i-Amuli to Ptimadu'd-Dawlah who had appointed him bis seal- 
keeper in 1028 A.H. ' Muhr ' means * a seal;' and * mihr' meiuis ' love : 

1 am thy old and tested servant; (* 4 .*^ J* ^ 

and now thou art entrusting “ 
me with thy seal (muhr). 


When I have thy love, do I need xb Ji ^ jb ,#^.4 
thy seal ? Better far to have - *» 

thy mihr (love) than to have thy 
(Uuhr (seal). 






6. By Talib-i-Amuli to Jahangir who had asked him to come to court with hit 
beard cut 


Thy assembly is paradise; and 
ari uncut fellow has no place 
therein. 




1. ^da'Qnrs MuntaMiot, Vol. Ill, text, p. 170. 
4. §hibll’s Sh*iru*f-*Aiam. Vol. Ill, p. 177. 


2. /bid., p. 223, 
5 . i^,ps 183. 


3* Und., p. 234. 



fJw f 

l$n. 
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7. By Abu Talib Kalim, poet-laureate of ^ah Jahan, when the Rohilla leaders 
Sea (Darya) and Ornament (Payrd) were beheaded in 1040 A.H.; 

ijjT cJ) |»* ^ Ijji ci*) jl 


When Sea vanished, Ornament 

also lost his head : thou wouldst " * * 


** 


say the head of Ornament was 
a bubble of the Sea (in both 
senses). 

8. The best puns are those of the Mu gh al Emperors : I shall give one example 
here; others will be cited under “Royal Poetry. “ ‘Shah Jahan* means 
‘ the king of the world * ; cind with Mumtaz Mahal by his side, the Emperor 
Shah Jahan was watching from his palace at Agra the river Jamna leap and 
foam on the stones below. To pay a tribute to his wife, the Emperor said : 
“ To see the lustre of thy face the river cometh all this way.*’ “ And because 
of His Majesty’s awe, the awe of ^ah Jahan, it dasheth its head against the 
stones, ’’ replied Mumtaz Mahal: 

Abi jJ (0 dj 1 iSJj <S iI 


CHRONOGRAMS 

Chronograms usually give the year; but it was reserved for Mughal poets to 
compose chronograms which give the day, the month and the year, without giving the 
year—for the day and the month give the year. It was also reserved for Mu gh al 
poets to give the year by giving the year, i.e., the numerical value of the letters of the 
year also gives the year. Here are the examples : 

I. The birth of Babur in 888 A.H., the sixth of Muharram : the sixth of Muhar- 
ram —^which gives 888 A.H, : 


Since that august monarch was jul jl .slj 


born on the sixth of Muharram, 
the date of his birth is the sixth 
of Muharram, 

2 . The first battle of Panipat fought in 932 A.H. on the morning of Friday, the 
seventh of Rajab : it was morning and Friday and the Seventh of Rajah — 
which gives 932 A.H.: 

The time and day and the month c-a* j j JU j cU j jj* j cJj 

and year of this victory was ^ 

morning and Friday and the 
seventh of Rajab, 

3. Humayun’s conquest of Champanir in 940 A.H. on the ninth of the month 
of Safar : it was the ninth of the month of Safar —which gives 940 A.H. : 

The intellect gave the date of 
King Humayun's victory; it 
was the ninth of the month of 
Safar, 

4. The birth of Akbar in 949 A.H. on the night of Sunday, the fifth of Rajab: 
the night of Sunday, the fifth of Rajab —which gives 949 A.H.: 

The night and day and the month a ^ u j ^ j jju J 

and the year of birth is the 
night of Sunday, the fifth of 
Rajab. 

4 
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JLi j' Oj^ 


s. The birth of Akbar’s twins, IJasan and Husayn, which occurred in 972: 
which occurred in nine hundred and seventy-two ^which also gives 972. The 

chronogram is by Kahi: 

Kahi inquired of the date of their eJui j j ^ uhi JU j 

birth; and the intellect said : 
it occurred in nine hundred and 
seventy-two, 

6. The death of Ghazali in the year 980 : the year nine hundred and eighty, which 
also gives 980. The chronogram is by Faydi: 

The intellect wrote the chrono- c-iji j ^ 

gram of his death in two ways 
(i.e., in figure and words); the 
year nine hundred and eighty, 

7 Akbar s conquest of Gujarat completed in 980 A.H, on the second of Dhi 1 - 
Qa'dah: the second of Dhi^l-Qadah—which gives 980. The chronogram 

is by Qasim Arslan ; 

Behold the auspicious horoscope dUJ ^Oy, c-jej j 

and good fortune of King f a r" n C" 

Akbar who conquered the '=''^ 

province of Gujarat in a short 
time. 

Since he returned thence to India 

on the second of Dhi'l-Qa'dah, , • <, jl jj v t u:)^l 

Arslan s chronogram is the S? J ^ 

second of Dh il-Qo'dah. 

8. The death of Kahi in 988 A.H. on the second of theinonth of Rabi‘u’th-Thani = 
the second of the month of RabVu th-Thant — which gives 988. The chronogram 

is by Faydi: 

They sought the month and year oU jl c 

of his death; and I replied:' 'the 
second of the month of RahVuth- 

Thdmr 

9. The coronation in 1037 A.H. of Shah Jah^, that is, ‘ the king of the world ’ : 
^dh Jahdn, that is, ‘ the king of the world ’—which gives 1037. The chrono¬ 
gram is by Mir Sail: 

The pen of Destiny wrote as the 
year of his coronation ; Shdh 
Jahdn is Shdh-i-jahdn (Shah 
Jahan is the king of the world). 

10. Shah Jahan’s return from Kashmir for his second coronation on the Peacock 
Throne, It was in the year of the Hijrah 1043 : it was in the year of the 
Hijrah one thousand forty-three, which also gives 1043. The chronogram is 
by Sa*ida-i-Gllani: 

It was in the year of the Hijrah one j' Jrf 

thou 5 and/orty-three (1043) that -if , ^ ^ 

he returned to Delhi with ^ 

royal pomp and a vast army, 

4 * 


* ^-Uj JU J -t. -^jU- 
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II. 


The birth in 1044 A.H. of Dara’s son, Sulayman Shukuh : Sulaymdn Shukuh 
and Sulaymdn Shukuh, i.e., Sulayman Shukuh and Solomon in dignity— 

which gives 1044 : j 


12. The birth of Awrangzib, 1027, Aftab-i-*alam tdb {world-illuminating sun), 
which gives 1027 ; his coronation, 1067, Aftdb-i-*dhim tdbam {my world- 
illuminating sun), which gives 1067; his death, 1117, Aftdb-i-'dlam tab-i-man 
{world-illuminating sun of mine), which gives 1117 A.H. 

13* ^ah Jahan's conquest of BalWi in 1056 : God has given him the two worlds : 
what is Balkh ? ”—which gives 1056 A.H. The chronogram is by Abu Talib 
Kallm : 


God has given him the two worlds ;lj 7^ V jli' 

what is Balkh ? (1056) This is ' 
the date of His Majesty's 
conquest. 


^ J-i 


14. Shah Jahan’s conquest of BaM in 1056 : From the kingdom of Turdn 
remove the ruler of Turdn and in his place enthrone the Second Lord of 
Conjunction ** — and count. The counting gives 1056. The chronogram is 
by NasIra’i-i-Shirazi: 





Oljy J' ^ Ol jy JIj 


From the Kingdom of Turan, i.e., from 747, remove the ruler of Turan, 
i.e., remove 704; and in his place enthrone the Second Lord of Conjunction, 
i.e., add 1013—^which gives 1056. 

This Mu gh al chronogram inspired the Persian poet, Sulayman-i-Sabahi to 
write in 1199: “The pen of Sabahi wrote: 'From the Royal Palace, 
‘All Murdd made his exit and Jafar Khan sat in his place ' ”—^which gives 
1199: 




Ojji Je- 




From the Royal Palace, i.e., from 550, *Ali Mur^, i.e., 195, made his exit, 
i.e., is subtracted ; and Ja'far Khan, i.e., 1004, sat in his place, i.e., is added 
—which gives 1199. 

SATIRES 

I. Ousted by Humayun from the throne of Kabul, Kamran had sought refuge 
with Islam Shah who had received him as an unwelcome guest. “ The 
movement of the revolving sphere, “ said the fallen Prince in an impromptu 
verse, “ has humbled stiff-necked persons and has imposed uncouth fellows 
over men of culture. “ 

Later when blinded by Humayun's order, he said to the Emperor who had 
called on him: “ whatever thou metest out to me deserves my thanks— 
whether it be the blinding needle or the piercing blade. “ 

^ ^•S'jf 15U y j 1 flyy. 
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2 . By the poet Mir Ruba‘i Flkri on the physician Sayfu'l-Muluk, i.e,, the sword of 
kings, so called because he killed more patients than he cured: A 
sharp sword is His Worship Sayfu'l-Muluk. Yesterday Death said when he 
had come to take the life of a sick man : ‘ Everywhere I go, he has been 
called in first/ 

The death in 970 A.H. of Jami’s grandson whom Sayfu 1 -Muluk unsuccess¬ 
fully treated is given by the chronogram : Sayful-Hukama killed (him). 


3. By an unknown poet on the physician Jalal: “ The Angel of Death said to 
God : ‘ Thy slave is helpless before Jalal, the physician. Where I kill one, 
he kills a hundred. Either depose him or assign to me some other employ¬ 
ment.’ 

Ij j I j 

Ly U Ijj 

Physicians, however, have ever been the target of attack. A fine Persian 
satire says : “If thou wert to continue as the chief physician for a year 
more, thou alone wouldst be living and everybody else would be dead and 
gone.” Also, “ a physician’s job is the best, safest and most lucrative : if thy 
patient recovers, thou hast cured him ; if he dies, man is mortal. ’ 

4. By Mir Mahmud Mahwi, Akbar’s Chief Secretary for 25 years, died at Agra 
in 979 A.H., on a horse presented to him by the Emperor Humayun : 
” O exalted King, with an army like Jam^id’s, I have a horse, exceedingly 
lean and weak. When I mount him, at every two or three steps which he 
takes, he falls saying : ‘ Now you carry me for two or three steps.’ 

jij J jijij oL« ^ (5^ 

jby <Uj:> ^ ^ y aS" i 

•4 

Similarly, an unknown poet says of a horse : “ He goes one or two steps and 
then says: ‘ Now do you carry me for an hour or so.’ ” And Talib-i-Kalim 
says: “ Because it is always perspiring, that old horse presented by His 
Majesty is like a boat sailing in water, or rather at anchor.”* 

For the sake of comparison, here are two satires on horses by the poets 
of Iran. Anwari was presented with such an old horse that it died on the very 
night of its arrival. On the morrow the poet came to court walking on foot. 
“ Surely we presented you with a horse,” said the Eang. ” Yes, sire,” replied 
the poet, “ but that horse was so swift of foot that in one night he traversed 
the distance from the earth to heaven.” 

1. Bada'uni’s Muntakhab, text, Vol. Ill, p. 254, 2. Ibid., p. 227. 3 . Ibid., p. 322. 

4 Ditudn-i-Abu Tdiib Kalim, Hyderabad State Library MS,, No. 1225, f. S7b. 
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“ Surely we presented you with a horse, said the King to the poet 
Salman-i-Sawaji who had come to court walking on foot. “ Yes, sire,'" 
replied the poet, “ but that horse is at least thirty years senior to me in age 
and it is disrespectful to sit upon one's elders." 


■■4 


A • 






J 


By ^ayda on Jahangir's poet-laureate, Talib-i-Amuli. Tallb means 
" desirer and the Prophet had said: " The world is a carcase ; the desirers 

thereof are dogs" j ujJi ^ 3^ g^yg ghayda : " Night and 

day, my patron, Desirer—(Talib)—runs after the carcase of the world. Has 
he forgotten the Prophet's tradition : ‘ The world is a carcase and the desirer 
(talib) thereof is a dog ? ’ "* 


uXj O (C J 

1 * 


A 


UlL Jjj j 




6 . In 1047 A.H., Mulla Shayda composed the following satire on the poet Mir 
of Ramadan whose pen-name was ‘ Divine ’—Ilahi 


O my Mir who has adopted the pen-name of Divine—Ilahi—it is improper 
for a man of silt to style himself “ divine.” 

See how the moist and dry stuff in thy verses has made me reject all works— 
divine or Divine's. 




ORIGINALITY OF CONCEPT 

The poets of the Mughal court were not bereft of ideas and though not more than 
ten per cent, of Mu gh al poetry has survived, it is possible to gather from that mine, 
gems of thought more lustrous than the pearls in the rosary of Shah Jahan. 

1. By Qasim Khan Mawji of Badakh^an,® died 979 A.H.: 

Her two nipples of incomparable IjlSliT ^ jl bSi j.5 

beauty are as bubbles on the 
surface of milk. 

2. By Ghazali of Meshed, died 980 A.H,: 

My mind is a pearl-laden sea; .jjl.: 6 bj ^ 

my tongue is a tempered blade. 

The scratch of my pen is the :>\\^ fi JJ^ 

blare of Resurrection : a bird 
of heaven am I soaring on the 
wings of eloquence. 

1 . Shibll, Sil'iru'/-'/\iam. Vol. HI. p. 182. 2. •Arml-i-SdHb. Vol. Ill, p. 405. 

S. Bada'Qni's Muntahhahu't-Tawdnkh, Calcutta ed„ text, Voi III, p. 325* 4 . Ibid., p. 172. 
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O Ghazali, I avoid the friend who Si S ^ JS' Ji> f\iS' 
speaks well of the evil I do. * 

I prefer the plain blunt fellow juX jo j, ajJT 
who, like a mirror, reveals my *• 

faults to my face. 


j' fyJ s?' ^ 

A-* 

^ *^5^{J.i oT j 


3. By Haydari,^ died 1002 A.H.: 

To leave this perfect world with uTU U * j 1 *^ 5 " 

imperfections on thy head is * 
like emerging unclean from 
a bath. 

4. By 'Aynu’I-Mulk Dawal/ died 1003 A.H.: 

This tear of mine will not be jlT jCil AiL 

restrained, like the child who O 

has learnt to run. 






O Dawal, the desire of union with o ^ jljl. « AUi 

the fair is an attempt to unite , J 

flame and cotton (which kiss 
as they consume). 




5. By Saqi of Meshed: ^ 

From my soul as I weep arises a 
sigh of grief, even as smoke 
arises when water is thrown on 
fire. 


mm- * 





When she passes by me quickly, jbl y u flJb .5 ; 

the tears flow from my eyes: S>^ J • - J 

aye tears flow from the eyes 
dazzled by the sun. 

6. By Nazmi of Tabriz: ® "Ss*' 

1 saw the fairy-faced Pari Khanum ^.b , oU ib 

in the bath : I saw a spark of fire 
sitting in water. 


.Aj I ji 1.^1 diAjb J| bj 


6jUA.j 


7. By Ghayrati of Shiraz: ^ 



me by the dagger of her eye. 

8. By Talib-i-Amuli, poet-laureate of Jahangir: 

How insipid is life! Thou jUb jf 

wouldst say the world was the - ^ 

mouth of a patient. 

So completely have I sealed my JLS -u by , v 

lips against speech that thou ’ 

wouldst say the mouth was a 
wound which has healed. 


jj. ar^"b“ oT^ ur:>u 


d If-f* j b ej^ 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


Br. Mus. MS. Add 25023, f. 4ii*>- 
Bada’uni’s Muntahhabu*t-Tawdrikh, Calcutta ed., text, Vol. Ill, 
Ibid., pp. 231-232. 4 . Ibid., p. 246. 5. 


p. 219. 

Ibid., p, 378. 


6. /bid., p. 292. 
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Would that the ear had a squint 
like the eye so that whatever 
thou sayest I could hear once 
more. 

I am dying of envy. How long 
shall I see the cup of wine place 
its lips on thy lips and pour out 
its heart ? 

Behold His lustre reflected from 
a mirror and a pool —from my 
heart and my eyes ! 


•* 







To the evil words I hear I replyj^.i^j^^ J ^J§ ^(“^1 vl^ ^ b 

with blessings, like a cloud 
which takes up salt water and 
gives the sweet. 

9. By Sa'ib: 

To confer favours on people who c—I c*^ jU.3*b Ij 61 ^-^ 

are far away is real generosity, - * . , ... 

for every tree drops fruit at its ^ 

own feet. 

There is not a note but it hums y jl y xiU ( ^ 

with thy lays : the world is full 
of thee; only thy place is empty. 


10. By Qudsi: 


Like the thread of an emerald- 
necklace is the path winding in 
the green-clad hills and dales. 

On the day of judgment every 
one shall come with his record 
in his hand : I shall also be 
there with my sweetheart’s 
portrait tucked under my arms. 


jl Jf" 


J 


0^ j 




jiji 





A * I 


3 =^ 




Qudsi, how shall the bargain be 
struck ? He, with the cash of 
forgiveness in His hand; I, 
with my load of sins tucked 
under my arms. 


J b ^ ^ Syui ^yti/ £ I bU ^4. A® 


II. By Abu Talib Kalim, poet-laureate of Shall Jahan : 

We have no knowledge of the be- o—bbil dji j j j U 

ginning and end of the world: 
the first and last (pages) of this 
ancient book have fallen out. 

The way of the world is not worthc^lT jl Ar*L. I a 5 ^^ ^®j ^ ^ ^ 

seeing a second time : not a 
man looked back when he left 
this heap of dust. 
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If walking without eyes is im- 

possible, how, when we have - ^ * 

closed our eyes to the world, 
do we walk out of it ? 

What is this difference in writing, c—I Ajcjb 

if the hand of the same scribe 
has written all our scrolls of 
destiny ? 

Thanks to the king, so sound is 1j ^ 

his sleep that the watcliman 
needs a watchman. 






^ OUsaiT 


Were everyone to receive his ^^ yT I jjh f\ ^ 

due share of merit, the pearl * ' * *• 

would acquire all the water of 
the ocean. 

Since my eyelashes became tear- ^oyS'\ ^jl 1 ^ eJLi l> 

less, they have fallen in my “ ' ** ' 

esteem: who cares for the 
thread devoid of its pearls ? 


The prohibitionist drinks to your c —1 y 

eyes, for they have ruined the 
taverns. ^ 



I ani dying of grief in the very bj3 j:> aS' ^ jl Ay- d\}lS ^ jU 

midst of redressers of grief, ** ' ^ 

like a ship burning at sea. 

Thou comest soon and yet thou ^ y j' c---l yy ^ cJJuT 

comest late: shouldst thou " " 
come sooner than soon what 
would happen ? 


God is One but His unity embraces opposites : He is the First and the Last, the 

Manifest and the Hidden : • Consequently, even as 

Divine perfection is equipoise, any nature, the more excellent it is, the better will it 
be poised till it reaches Prophethood, the height of creature development. Thus it is 
that the soul feels an essential affection for equipoise, and a pure proportion, wherever 
observed, is the means of attracting and agitating the spirit. This principle, if pre¬ 
vailing in the particles of elements, is equipoise of temperament, in music is harmony, 
in gestures grace, in language eloquence, in body beauty, in mind equity. “ Thy 
equity, O king, makes thee a balance, says the Persian poet, Rudaki: 



•* ** „ *• 


Thou knowest nought but ascent, art thou a flame ? Thou seekest nought 
but equity, art thou a balance ? 

wherefore, when the .king is weighed, he becomes a balance within a balance for 
in the words of the Mughal poet, Mian Mir: ’ 
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y y ^ d^jS' oiljj ^ (Sje>- 

k* 'V 

What can balance thee is (only) thy double put in the opposite pan. 

The reference is to the weighing ceremony of Shah Jahan who, like his father and 
grandfather, used to be weighed against silver, gold and gems on his birthday and New 
Year’s Day and the money was later on distributed in charity. Says Abu Talib 
Kallm, the poet-laureate 

The balance which has attained cJh jUU oU ojj 
equipoise with His Majesty’s 
weight will hardly lower its 
beam even for the two worlds. 

With the good fortune which the oih obi 6Jj ^ 
balance has attained, it would 
befit the Sun if it were to change 
its mansion of exaltation (from 
the Leo to Libra). 

Until, in the balance of actions, 

the counterpoise of virtue can ^ 

never be vice, 

May, in public esteem, thyciU oTjl oIjlj 

enemy's scale continue to 
mount with the weight of his 
sins I 

These verses need no praise; to gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to throw a perfume 
on the violet, to add another hue unto the rainbow, to praise praise which has been 
literally balanced, is wasteful and ridiculous excess. 

1 . Kuiliydt-i-Abu T<iHb Ka/fm, Hyderabad State Library MS., No, 1225, f. 4h-5a. 


OjT jJo f\ 


J1 J 


IaJU-> Ul>Jf 











COURT-POETS OF THE GREAT MUGHALS 















COURT-POETS OF THE GREAT MUGHALS 


rrMiE poet-laureates of the Great Mughals were only four ;^Qli5i2;ali c. 974-980 A.Hi 
I and Faydi 988-1004 A.H. under Akbar, 'Valibd^Amuli 1028^1036 under 
^ Jjfoangir and Abu Talib Kalim c, 1037-1061 under Shah Jahan, A^Yrang2ib 
had no poet-laureates for he was averse to poetry and the fine arts : he abolished musig 
and dismissed the singers who wailed loud and long before the jharok’hat Musig 
is dead and we are goingtothe graveyard to bury it” ” Very well, ” said the Emperor, 
“ make the grave deep so that neither voice nor echo may issue from it,” 

On the other hand, in the words of Ahu’l-Fadl, thousands of poets were 
continually at the court of Akbar, ” At least fifty of them according to the cumulative 
evidence of the A’m. the Jabaqdt and the Muntakhab (which last work deals with 167 
poets of Akbar^s time), had produced dtwdns, namely : Amani, A^ki, Lhi^tl, ^awri, 
^aznawi, Juda’I. lialati, Halwa’i, Hijrl, ‘Itabi, ‘I|hqi, Kashig, Ehanjar Beg, Mayl. 

Hayrati d. 961 A.H., Saqqa d. 962. Ghurbati d. 966 Bayram Khan ^968, Wasbd. 977 . 
Marwi d. c. 979, Ghazall d. 980, Rawghani d. 980, Imami d. 981, R^a i d. after 983, 
Kahl d. 988, Than! Khtnd. 990, Shiri d. 994, Mushfiqi d. 994. NOru d-Djn Tar ^an 

Maliki-Qummi d, 1024. ^ayaFi d- after io24^d Muhammad |iarifd^ Even 

to-day 16 of these diwdm exist m the India Office Library, namely of Hayrati, 

Raha’t Hiirl Kashifi Mushfiqi, Th ana’i, Urfl, Faydi, Naw 1, Sanjar, Na?iri, Wash, 

. Malik-i-Quinmi, ^hQri and Muhanmad ^arif. To * 

fore,,mple Un 

feS mSf S a doSi of .hie d^m have ten published 

and the works of Sa‘ida-i-Gilani, the artist of the Peacock Throne, are lost. 

TT . -D UcF V.QV/0 tn be added the poets of the pre-Akbar and the 

post-ALbarperiod^ Of these latter, excluding the abow-mentioned Sa ida_, the most 
unportant f e^rare luMn of Qasim Arslan, I have exa^ned in MS. 

fari:&S.gre,Uhy. 

hoSe"of ML®ud BasWLueknow. of .he world's soliBry eopy of d.e Kwan- 

Kdhu 
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PRESENTATION OF POETS AT COURT 


When Akbar took his seat on the throne, the audience performed the burnish and 
then remained standing at their places according to their rank with their arms crossed. 
The place before the throne remained free : one wing was generally occupied by the 
grandees of the court and the chief functionaries; on the other wing stood the Ourra, 
the Mullas and the ‘Ulama.' The Mu^ial Emperors were very punctilious in 
matters of etiquette. When the poet Niyaz! was preseiited to Humayun he stepped 
towards him at the levee with his left foot, whereupon the Emperor remarked that the 
Mulla was left-handed and commanded him to be led out again and again brought 
forward." The poet Sultan of Saplak, who was for some time Akbar s teacher, placed 
himself at a darbar before the mn-i-A‘zam. When the Mr Tuz^ told hirn to go 
back, ‘ why should not a learned man standjn front of fools ? said he, and lett the 
hall and never came back.^ The poet ‘Alim of Kabul, seeing that Abu 1-r a. , 
Qadi Khan and others from being Mullas had risen to the rank of Amirs, petitioned 
to be admitted as a soldier; but the granting of the petition only made the poet a pnvate, 
not a military commander (mansabdar). “ By which mansabdar shall I stand and 
from what place shall I make my obeisance ? ’ ’ asked the ambitious poet coming to the 
darbar from one side. “ From where you arc now standing, said Akbar, penetrating 
his design.'* When the poet Qarari of Gilan, brother of Hakim Abu first came 

to court as a mansabdar, he provoked much mirth and laughter for he did not know 
how to put on his sword. “ Soldiering does not suit men like me, he rephed; and told 
the story of Akbar’s ancestor, Tamerlane, who, in one of his battles, drew up lUS 
army in a certain position, and ordered that the laden camels and the footmen ^nu all 
beasts of burden should take up a position of safety behind the troops, and that the 
ladies should remain in the rear of the army. At that moment, the learned inen asked 
where their place should be; and Tamerlane rephed. Behind the ladies . j 

the story was reported to Akbar as a rare piece of wit on the part of Qarari, he ordered 

that he should be sent to Bengal.* 


The poet Nam! d. 1015 A.H., who eventually reached under ^bar the corninand 
of a thousand and was sent as ambassador to Persia in 1012 describes _ the base 
degrees by which he did ascend. ” “ When I arrived at court, says he, I tasted 

the sticks of the ushers and mace-bearers who keep order and had to endure insults , 
and when after a long period of expectation His Majesty bestowed on me a con^and. 
of twenty men I lost all my buoyancy and bowed my head m acquiescence. / ^ 

not delected that things have become ill, not well forme. Will be. Will be, wil 

never be: say, ‘ Be not ’ and see what will be.”* 

jui Jj-i x; Jj AiJ jSS aT 


1 . A’tn, I, p. 160, Blochmann. 

2 . Bada uni's Muntafeh^itu't-Taiudrifeh, tr. Sir Wolseley Haig, Vol. Ill, pp. 496-497. 

3 . Rashidu'd-Din Wa^wat says : " Thy darb^ is like the sea ; wherefore, the weeds float at the surface and the 
pearls are at the bottom of the sea.” 

C—l ^ 

4 . Dada'uni, III, p. 375 - 

5. fbid., p. 433* 

6. Bada’unl, English tr., Vol. Ill, p. 365. 

5 * 
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DUTIES OF COURT-POETS 


The duties of the court-poet are nowhere defined but they can be gleaned from 
the diwdns of court-poets. Qasim-i-Kahi wrote an ode on the astrolabe because of 
Humayun^s interest in astronomy ; and Ghazali-i-MeshedI wrote a poem in which the 
elephant and the hunting-leopard occur in every hemistich, because of Akbar^s 
fondness for elephants and cheetahs. “ There are loi elephants selected for the use 
of His Majesty and looo leopards are kept in the royal park/’ ^ writes Abu’l-Fadl. 

Kahi records the birth of the twins, Hasan and Husayn born to Akbar—an event 
which occurred in 972 A.H. in the chronogram : “ it ocairred in nine hundred and 
seventy-two /* 

Kahi inquired of the date of their j 

birth; and the intellect replied : 

‘ ‘ it occurred in nine hundred and 


mm 


seventy-two,*' 

and Khwajah Husayn-i-MarwI gives 963 and 977 A.H., the dates of Akbar’s coronation 
and Jahangir’s birth respectively in an ode which consists of chronograms throughout, 
the first hemistichs giving the first, and the second hemistichs, the second date : 


One by one, the verses of Marwi 
are so faultless (963) that in 
each couplet you will attain 
your objective twice (977)- 





TT “ « 


The first hemistich thereof is the jU dl-iiSb loV j eb' 

date of the King’s accession 
(963); from the second, obtain 
the (date of) birth of the darling 
of the world (977). 

He has also produced eight verses whereof the first hemistich gives 977 and the second 

hemistich 078. the dates of the birth of Jahangir and Murad respectively;® 

978 977 


The heavens have given two sons 
to the King (977) : the faces of 
both of them are better than 
the sun (978). 

Hail I The birth of the heir- 
apparent is contained in the 
first hemistich (977)—so says 
each couplet (978). 

And from the second hemistich 
of these couplets (977)1 deduce 
the { date of) birth of the 
second prince (978)* 


jl Aj of jf's" 




Vb? OUl ^ 3 ^ jl 


How the sense of these chaste verses agrees with their numerical value! Alas for the 
lost dlwdn of Marwi! 


1 . A'tn, Vol. I, p. 130. 

2 . Ibid,, p. 288. 

3 . Muntabh^t text, Vol. II, p* i 33 « 





Court-poets were ess^Atklly court-lufetotiahs! Qasim Arslan, for example, 
records the dates of Akbar's conquest of Gujarat, 980 A.H. / 


B^hbid the auspicious horoscope 
and good fortune of Akbar 
Bad§h 3 >h» who, in a short timet 
conquered the province of 
Gujarat. 


OUj I j ^ ^ ‘0«iW j JLh 

iliJlj oi^ ^ >,/ 


Since he returned thence to India 
on the second of Dhi'l-Qa'dah, 
the second of Dhil~Qa*dah, 

Arslan, is the date (of conquest). 

and of Bengal, 982 A.H. 

That King, with the pomp of 
Jamshid, arrived in Bengal; 
and the chronogram of con¬ 
quest is : “ Akbar Shah came to 
Bengal attended a hundred times 
by good fortune” 

Sa'Ida-i-Gilani, known most appropriately as the nonpareil—Bibadal Khan—whose 
verses exist only in fragments preserved in the Tuzuk-i-Jahdngm, the Pad^ah-Namah 
and the Shah Jahan Ndmah, supplies interesting minutiae on the reigns of Jahangir and 
Shah J^an, for example, (i) the conquest of the Kangra Fort in 1029, (it) the fall of a 
meteorite in 1030 from which a dagger, a knife and two swords were made for Jahangir, 
(in) the construction of a mosque inside the Kangra Fort in 1031, (it;) the death of 
Mumtaz Mahal in 1040, and (v) the coronation of Shah Jahan on the Peacock Throne 

in 1044 A.H. I shall re-quote the verses which an Emperor deemed it an honour to 
quote :* 




^ eU ^ Jj^ oT 


The Emperor of the world. King 
Jahangir, son of Akbar the 
King, who, by the decree of 
Fate, has become King of the 
Seven Climes. 


I 

jjJL5 ^ u;»aA ji JUS jS" 


World-taker (Jahangir), world- 
bestower, world-possessor and 
world-monarch through whose 
youthful luck the old world 
has acquired safety. 

With his conquering sword, he 
took the Fort and a mental 
flash supplied the date: 
” Jahangir*s good fortune took 
thij/drt'*^10^9* 


j jb j j 

-u; jl oljf* ji aS" 

4 . ]j 4uJU ^1 1^ 

JUI <u!i UiT 


1. Diludn-i-Qdsim Arslan, Bankiporc MS., No. 249, f. 51a. 

2. Ibid. 

3 . Notice the pun on the Emperor's name. 

4. All of them are taken from the Tuzuk-i-Jahangm, Neval Kishore edition, p. 349 and {5. 335 







II 


^ 1 • ^ 1^1 ^ * '1 J.U. ( ijji j j\ XfM d^WI *lk; ciU oV^ dUi jf 

obtained order; raw iron m the i - . - . 

form of a meteorite fell in his 

reign. 

With that iron, by his peremp- *lc ii -SjiTj ^ u 5 C J:.jf ^ jj: jT j 

tory order, a dagger, a knife 
and two swords were made. 



Nuru’d-Din Jahangir, son of ^ylJ*.5J^JLjti.sk 
Akbar the fong, is a monarch " 
who has no equal in the world. 

The cloud of his sword, whereof jl ijai Ju 5 ^ ^ JiuiJ ji\ 

a drop can raise a flood, took the " 

Kangra Fort with the aid of 
God. 


This mosque, radiant with light, jl Sj^jl 

where the foreheads of wor- ” 
shippers beam with lustre, was 
built by his order. 

And an invisible voice gave the l\ . ^ 
date of construction : “ The ' " 

mosque of King Jahangir is 
luminous "“I031. 


I flUi jjl 

4JI J-jtj 







When Mumtaz Mahal left this 
world, fairies opened in her face 
the door of paradise. 

And angels composed the chrono¬ 
gram : ‘‘ May Paradise be the 
abode of Mumtaz Mahal /"— 


U 5 ^ 


A * 




jiv 


U 


‘j'tf (jij 






I 040. 

Palace news, in chronograms cut like the inner screen of the Taj, are also a 
noticeable feature of the poetry of Abu Jalib Kalim who rec^ds the birth corona¬ 
tion of Shah Jahan, the births and marriages of his four sons, Dara Shukuh, Shah Shuja , 
Awrangzib and Murad, the defeat of the Uzbeks in 1038, the completion of the palace 
inside the Agist Fort in 1048 sind the conejuest of Balkh in 1056* Exigencies of time 
and space will only permit the citation of some of these chronograms in their barest 

form: 


I. Shah Jahan’s birth, looo A.H., “ the king of the kings of the world, the 
qiblah of the universe : ” 

aLj oLt 


1 . Pdddidh Ndrmh of ‘Abdu'l-Hamid Lahori, Vol. I. p. 389. 
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2 . 


3- 


Dara^s birth, 1024, ** the first rose of the royal garden : " 

oOjI 

** 

Awrangzib's birth, 1027, “ the world-illuminating sun : ** 

The defeat of the Uzbeks, 1038, the conquering army : 

1 



5. Dara s marriage with the daughter of Prince Parwiz, 1042 : the two 
auspicious stars of the mansion of glory have united : ** 

^ d^J 

I 

6. ^ah Shuja' ’s marriage with the daughter of Rustam Mirza, 1042, " the 
litter of Bilqis has come to Jamshid, its journey’s end : ” 

3juT 

7. The completion of the Agra Palace, 1048, “ the residence of the high- 

placed Emperor :; and again,'' the palace of good 
fortune and the place of good luck : 

The Persian dread of the sea the wise man will avoid the boat and the sea ; he 
will not walk to his own grave or allow himself to be nailed alive in a coffin * 
KuUiydt-i~GhazdlL Br. Mus. MS. Add 25,023, f. 411*^ : 

cJj j xt Af jA joij jiU Jjj ^ 

? cjj o^Ij oAJj JiU ^ JLi UU ^ 

Akbar's skill in riding elephants:® the elephant-overthrowing king is Jalalu'd-Din 
Muhammad Akbar who bestows elephant-loads of silver on his poets '' (Kahl): 

b Jj aSj\ ^^| ^,,^1 Jc 9 oLi 

Nur Jah^'s skill in shooting tigers ” Nur Jahan is the tiger-slaying ladv. is the 
Tiger-Slayer’s lady, i.e., wife or widow of Shir Afgan : ” 






Shah Jahan’s cruise in a boat: “ who ever saw the sun in a boat ? ” (Qudsi) 


1 . Pad^dh Ndmah of ‘Abdu'l-I^amid Lahori, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 215. 

2. Ibid., p. 459. 

3 . Ibid,^ p. 464. 

4 . This applies only to the Persians of the hinterland, for the Persians of the Gulf were expert mariners who sailed 
as far as China. Sec my Persian Navigation. 

5 . *' His Majesty will put his foot on the tusks and mount the elephants." A’in, I, p. 131, 

6. Once she killed 4 tigers, two with one ball each and the other two with two bullets without missine. Tuzuk 

p. 186 ; also A'in, I, p. 525. ' 

7 . DTiyan-i-Qudsi, Bankipore MS., No. 684, f. 124^^. 

6* 
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Shah Jahan’s joy-ride on a white elephant in 1038 A,H.: “ when he mounted the 
white elephant, the sun showed itself as it were over the white streaks of dawn 
Kalim) 

^ ^ ^ OJLyi# ji 


JuL d«X% 


\ I JLmI 




{Jy jl jj oV^o^ 


Prince Awrangzib^s cool courage during an Elephant Combat in 1042 A.H. when he 
was only 14 years of age : “ when he found that his horse was unequal to the combat, 
he jumped on the ground and drew his sword : Afrasiyab would have melted with 
terror if at this age he had seen a raging elephant '* (Kalim): 


t A A 

-rw-*d 


I 


^ ob 




Ij <-S^ji ^ 


Shah Jahan’s coronation in 1044 on the Peacock Throne “ blazing like a lamp inextin¬ 
guishable by water or any gust of wind (Kalim): 

Shah Jahan^s conquest of the forts in the Deccan in 1045 : “ he took in one year forty 
forts, not one of which could others have taken in forty years ** (Kalim) 

the lofty Dawlatabad fort “ whose shadow has slapped the sky, blue in the face 
(Qudsi): 

^_,l| 4 jL, jl C-.I t-> ^ 

** 

the accident to Princess Jahan Ara when her dress caught fire: “ by contacting her 
dress, fire has acquired such dignity that angels may well make their rosaries of sparks 

(Kalim): 

j JI xS'^ I j cJlj-S 

and the gorgeous weighing-in ceremonies of Shah Jahan whose true equipoise could 
either be a mirror (so Mir Yahya) or his double (so Mian Mir) put in the opposite 

pan: 


^ jj O^jcr* 


iSA^A ^ 


are amongst the other interesting topics discussed by court-poets. 

One duty of the court-poet, therefore, was to record social and politic 1 events. 
Another was to justify the abnormal acts of the King. When on the 5th^a ban, 
gg»j^ ^ Akbar alighted at the distance of ten miles from Ajmere and went on toot 

1. Padshdh Ndmah, Vol. I, pt. I, p* 268. 

2. Bid., Vol. I, Dt. II. p. 181. 
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oW ui' 

isUd j 3 di" O— 


to the tomb of the s^nt Mu‘inu’d-Din Chishti: " if the King goes on foot there is 
ont® ^bout It. said Eaydi, “ on the chessboard also the King moves 

^ Aj, 

^ sovereign through thick and thin, protect his honour and 

A VK ^^"^5 Qu-u® character. How Faydl and Kalim safeguarded the honour 

1 ^ I Jahan respectively are world-famous repartees but they do not 

lose their value by repetition. ^ 

^ ambassador from Iran came to Akbar’s court, presented his credentials, 

then read out in open darbar the following quatrain sent by Shah ‘Abbas the 
ureat ot rersia : — 

jjU J J aL..j 

jj jl ^ 


ij U J ^ J oU«j 
^ju jUaJIjJL* 



The Ethiopian is proud of his Mrican guards ; the Turk, of his Turkish spears ; 
.\kbar, of his vaults full of gold; but 'Abbas, of ‘All’s sword, Dhu’l-fiqar. 


Akbar glanced at Faydi who replied extemporaneously: 


the sea, of its pearls; the sky. of its stars; 
^%ihu AkUrproud of their Akbar in 




U jijS' J 

jIaSJIjAj (J-'Uc- 


^h5bT?K-^ reproached Shah Jahan with arrogance in calling himself 

Emperor in good cheer by replying that since Hind (India) and Jahan (world) are. 

numerically, identical, the right of India s King to be called ‘ King of the world ’ 
needed no additional argument 


' ^ O^jj j ol^ J Xjt. 


Ls'^rf 


The most e;«cting duty of any courtier is to defend the indefensible. I have 

£SvlaTac\tll.X q1?“ ““ *' 

worslupping of the sun. Faydi says ; “ Behold the equitable 
distribution of gifts by Fate ! Alexander had a mirror ; and Akbar has the sun. The 
tormer only saw himself in the mirror ; the latter sees God in the sun.” 

vkiT Ij J jXSL. b AiJT y, ■■■■ ; 

vbjTj.> lAe,u_ ^1 I 


1. Faydi’s diwdn, India Office MS., No. 3155, f. 279a. 

2. KuHiydt-i-Ka/im, Hyderabad State Library MS., No. 1225, f* 28a. 
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^ ® was far more arduous. When he began writing his 

ZafaT-Namah, a history of Shah Jahan’s exploits in verse, which now exists only in 
two rare MSS. in the British Museum and the Bankipore Library, he was confronted 
with a dark blot on ^ah Jahan^s character—^the murder of five princes, namely two 
nephews, Bulaqi and Garshasp. sons of Kh usraw; two cousins, Hushang and 
TahmuraA, sons of Danyal; and one half-brother, Shahryar. son of Jahangir. Shah 
Jahan may have begun his brilliant reign with a dark deed of violence ; but Qudsi was 
not prepared to make the hero of his Zafar-Ndmah, a villain. That the King can do 
no wrong everyone knew; but it was reserved for Qudsi to demonstrate what Shah 
Jahan himself did not know that the King had done no wrong. 

He who knows virtue and vice, 
knows that intriguers ruin the 
country. 

By distrust, the country is ruined; 

'tis best to pluck from the roots 
the sapling of mischief. 

The heads of political intriguers 
should be under the earth and 
the body-politic cleansed of all 
impurities. 

Not all that grows from the body 
has to be preserved : toe-nails 
and finger-nails have to be 
paired. 

Will the tree of desire yield good 
fruit if it is not pruned of its 
superfluous boughs ? 

With a double-edged sword ’tis 
best to strike off that head 
which is the source of dynastic 
strife. 

To-day the eaglet emerges from 
the egg; and tomorrow it 
begins to prey. 

Bulaqi, Tahmura^, Shahryar ; 
and with the three of them, 

Hushang and Gar^asp 

Were at Lahore under the sur¬ 
veillance of Yaminu’d-Dawlah. 

And when Khidmat Parast Khan 
brought to Lahore the warrant 
for their execution, 

How that statesman executed the 
warrant—I know that you know. 

Why say what he did ? 



J ji yZ^\ 

6U _ 

Lj (J 6 Ju5^ J 

U 3 



4j i.S' 1) tl)Jb 
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*Tis obvious to every man of 
common sense that Kingship 
knows no kinship; 

And no thinker can ever accept a 
partner for God or the monarch. 

If thou dost admit that the King 
is the “ Shadow of God on 
earth,” it follows that the One 
God cannot cast two shadows. 

The King's mind was relieved of 
anxiety (for the public weal) 
when the thicket was purged 
of its tiger-cubs. 


iAj Ltw h 

* M 

tj j \j XiU 

b 5^ Ij j I 4^^ 


^ j J* 

•+ 

IJj -U U JJ 



b j 


PATRONAGE OF COURT-POETRY 

The evidence of the royal donors and their contemporary annalists all goes to> 
show that Humayun, Akbar, Jahangir and ^ah Jahan were extremely liberal in their 
patronage of poetry. Some poets became commanders of ^ooo, like ^jhaznawi d. 983 
A.H^ Zayn ^han d. 1010, Ja far d. 1021, and Ulfati d. 1022 i others received jagirs- 
like Ghazali d, 980, Faydi d. 1004 and Hayati died after 1024; others again received 
cash grants for isolated odes. For example^ Akbar paid Rs. 2,000 to fjaydari, d. 1002^^ 
Rs. 5,000 to Kahi d. 988 and Rs. 10,000 to Marwi d. c. 979. Jahangir paid^Rs. 1,000 
• ^ ' 5,000 toSa ida-i-Gilani in 1027. Shah Jahan gave Rs. 5,00a 

to Sa ida in 1042, Rs. 2,000 to Danish in 1066,® and to the poet QudsI d. 1056 he gave 
Rs. 2,000 in 1042,* Rs. 5,500 in 1045,* 100 gold mohurs in 1049® and Rs. 2,000 in- 
1054. oimilarly the poet Kalim received from Shah Jahan Rs. 5,500 in 1044,® 
Rs. 1,000 in 1049 and 200 gold mohurs’ and again 200 gold mohurs*® in 1055. But 
curiously though they praise the patron’s liberality: for example, Faydi says that 

Abdu r-Rahim Khan IQianan*' paid the poets in advance, before listening to their 
odes: 

not a poet ever mentions what he actually received from his patron ; and even the poets 

who received titles and jagirs are always complaining that they were underpaid and 
undervalued. 

1 . Muntakhab. text III, p. 218. 

2. Pd£i£h^^»-Ndmah of 'Abdu'I-Hamid Lahori, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 493. 

3 . ^dh Jahdn^Ndmah of Salili Kanbu, Vol. Ill, p. 209. 

4 . Pddsfid/i“Ndrruih, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 444. 

5 . Ibid,, Vol. I, pt, II, p. 142. 

6. Ibid*, Vol. II, p, 153. 

7 . Ibid., Vol. II, p. 400. 

8. Pdd§hdh-Ndmah of 'Abdu'l-IdamTd Lahori, Vol. I, pt, II, pp. 83-84. 

9 . Ibid., Vol. II, p. 420. 

10. Ibid., Vol, II, p. 468. 

11 . For his liberality see p, 49, n. 2, 
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Mulla Nuru’d-Dln Tar Khan held a jaglr in Sind and received from Humayun the 
title of Tar Khan. This was a Mughal title which was hereditary for nine generations 
and carried with it extraordinary privileges. The poet says, however, that he had 
nothing but waste lands with his title of Khan and on becoming Tar Khan, since '*tar” 
means “ moist,*' what little moisture there was in those lands seemed to evaporate 

I have a complaint to make ^ } 

before the wise and perfect 
king against the TarMianate. 

For if ‘ tar, ' ' moistbe sub- .UK , JU.J j ^ ^ 

traded frorn the Tarkhanate, J- 

there remains but the dry 
khanate and the honorary 
Khan. 

♦ 

Hydari says that Akbar*s donation of Rs. 2,000 is difficult to get and even more 
difficult not to get 


while Ghazali, the poet-laureate complains in his unique diwarit ^ Br. Mus. MS. 
Add 25,023, f. 47** that he was better off when he was not in Akbar's service, for he 
has been deprived of half his jagir and the old horse in his stable is a liability. 


O King since nearly three years c—1 ^y <Jy 

it is the talk of every Turk and 
Persian, 

‘That Gh azali has received en- -3 

couragement and patronage 
from Akbar, champion of 
Islam. 


•j^\ JU- 4*. ULiib 




When the news reached my 
friends and relatives, greed 
drew them here. 

Hitherto my condition was not 
bad ; but my present state has 
brought me humiliation. 

Especially since the lofty dome of 
the sky has cut off my supply 
of water from above. 

Vexation has annexed the realm 
of my heart: one-half of my 
jagir has been reduced. 

Either good fortune has deserted 
rn 0 j or else some malicious 
fellow has been spreading a 
tale. 


Ij jUjI XstS' ^ IJ J 


yu ji joji ij L» v' 


yij jyf 


rS' Cy J' 

I M 

JcjS' ^ 

H ** 


J-i oiw h 


1. Bada'uni's Muntahhab, text, Vol. HI, pp. 198 - 1 99* 

2. /bid., p. 218. 
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Or the sportive sky has been 
playing a trick or the King has 
been trifling with me. 

All I had in cash and kind is 
exhausted; my servant has 
become my master, your 
obedient servant has become a 
slave. 

An old woollen jacket is my 
(Kasipnlri) shawl; an earthen¬ 
ware jug is my Chinese bowl. 

I am left with a dilapidated pony 
which needs my careful nursing. 

Gall it not a horse ; it is worse than 
an ass, for an ass is more swift 
of speed. 

Its back is bent like a bow and its 
protruding guts are the bow¬ 
strings. 

That bow can never be drawn : it 
throws the arrow before the 
archer’s feet. 

That pony is always prostrating 
itself with humility; and (to 
avoid being outdone in manners 
by an animal) I have also to 
come down on my knees. 

'Tis marvellous how without 
closing its lips, the horse kisses 
the earth. 

Call it not a horse : it is a stable 
of grief and sorrow ; a dry stick 
like the horse (knight) on a 
chessboard. 

When Mani (Manes) painted a 
lean horse, he drew his inspira¬ 
tion from that horse. 

A spider it is, imprisoned in the 
web of greed—grown old by 
worrying constantly over oats 
and straw. 

Before the universe had emerged 
from non-existence, a floral 
rein had been flung on that 
pony’s head. 

The farrier of the sun had shod 
its shoe before it had put bells 
on the neck of the celestial 
horse. 


I 

if 

k b ^ 

■»* 

^ j o(r 

jUil jl 

c-il JJ 


^ b 




h aS 'j ju> 




c;—I .XjL* j 




‘-^b jl ^otToT 


*1 jJ 6 ^ly jl 
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It bears a hundred scars of 
grief—and also the branding- 
mark of King Bahram Gut 
(d. 438 A.D.)* 

How and then 1 mount it with an 
effort—like a fly sitting on a 
tanning soie» 

It never moves its legs: even if it 
is killed, it will not stir under 
the whip. 

If so, how can I be happy ? How 
can I bear the King company? 

O King, save me from that horse: 
give me one of thy special 
chargers— 

Swift of foot, rushing like the 
North wind and the zephyr, 
over seas and mountains; 

So that in the royal cavalcade I may 
not lag behind any horseman. 

Since thou dost fulfil desires and 
unravel knots, pass orders also 
for the grant of a jagir. 



Ojb ^ J AjO ^b 


jjya y ^ 

i/ J y 

•V? y ^ J cr/j* 

4 ^ Oja 

JjJi jljj' C—1 0;^ 

M 

* 


0 0 jij ( twO 


J jy: ^ 

^ 1 yA C***Jt> 40 jSi \i 

** 

LmI J ^ O ^ 

I*/' ^ ^ 

(^ULS^ cJl&j 


The complaints of Haydari and ^azali are iimocuous ; but Sayyidi of Garmslr 
passes beyond complaint to impugning the^ administration of Akbar, and having 
served him and various Amirs, rejects, from his retreat in Kabul, the theory of Mughal 
liberality (Muntakh(^b, text, III, p. 247): 

Though in the reign of the king ^‘Lc j 

of the world, nobody possesses 
anything but a draught of 
water and a patched garment, 

Thanks a hundredfold to God, jJlc ob-* 

since poverty has become uni¬ 
versal, there remains no envy 
among the people. 

And again : Thy generosity was not equivalent to my poetry : keep thy generosity 
and return my poetry/*^ 






The condemnation is singular but not unilateral; there are two rare mstances of 
court-poets, namely Sanjar d. 1021* and Fanal Cha^^ 1, who were condemned and 
for a tLe even imprisoned by Akbar. Shah Fana 1 Cha^ita 1 bec^e comder of 
1000, served in the conquest of Malwa and received the title of IQian but had later on 


1 . Bada'unl’sMuntaMiaiu'(-TauiariMi,text,Vol. in,p. 248. 

2. " For some crime, -to mention which is not proper, ’Akbar imprisoned hun. See A m.I.p. S9S.n. 3 






to be degraded. Once he said : “ Nobody has excelled me in three shins, sham^Ir 
(sword), shi r (poetry) and shatranj (chess). ” Akbar at once replied : " the same 
might be said of two other ^ins shaytani (devilry) and shattahi (effrontery)/ 

All poets, therefore, were not paragons of virtue ; and if occasionally, a poet was 

discoi^ented with the Mughal court, Mughal patronage is not to be questioned, for 

though we know the King's liberality, the poet's rapacity we do not know. The 

greedy fellow is like unto an oyster, says Faydi, “ which though drowned in a sea 

ot water will nevertheless open its mouth to suck a single drop of water from the 
April shower/ ^ 

When Bayram IGian had paid Ha^im of Qandahar, sixty thousand tankahs, equivalent 
to three thousand rupees, for a ghazal, is this enough ? " asked Bayram. ** Sixty 
is too httle, rephed the greedy poet.^ 


1 . Muntahhah, text, III, p. 296; also A*in, I, p. 426. 

2. Diujan-i-Fa>4i, India Office MS., No. 3155, f. 281b. 

3 . Munta^ab, text, II, p. 36, 
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ODES FOR WHICH THE POETS WERE WEIGHED 

IN SILVER 


I T IS incredible what Indian enthusiasts can believe. Because the non-contem¬ 
porary Madthirul-Umard must be right, Naziri receives from Shibli* what he 
never received from the Khan Khanan a lakh of rupees;^ and because Akbar’s tanl^ 
must mean a silver rupee, and Jahangir and Shah Jahan*s zar must mean gold, Naziri, 
^uhuri, Hayati, Sa ida, Kalim and Qudsi receive from Professor Ghani what they 
never received from the Mughal Emperors or the rulers of the Deccan, their body- 
weight of gold, or elephant-loads of gold and silver, or 30,000 gold mohurs or even 
all the movable and immovable property of a Mu^al aristocrat. Everyone kno>^, 
however, that non-contemporary works contain much ballast; and as tor the 
tankdh, my conclusion was reached much earlier by the Khizdnah-i~ Amiran, Neval 

Kishore edition, p. 390; 

“ The tankah is a double copper coin which is still in circulation : one rupee 
is equal to twenty tankahs; and therefore 200,000 tankahs are equal to 

Rs. 10,000/* . *1 .1 

^ ^ j 4j A-Jjj visj .. p b J V 

And as for zar there are three passages in the contemporary Pa^ah-Ndmah of the 
court-annaUst, ‘Abdu’l-IJamid Lahori which prove conclusively that zar was silver 

not gold : the word for gold being " zar-i-surWi; 111 

I. In 1042/1633 Sa'ida-i-GilanI was weighed against zm and the v^ue 
thereof amounting to Rs. 5,000 was given to him by order of Shah 

Jcihan (Vol. I, pt. I, p. 493) • , ... •of-i. 

, .ui jU ^ J A.T .0^ ^0 .xJUj ^ 

In 1044/March 163 s Abu Talib Kalim was weighed ag^nst zm the 
value thereof amounting to Rs. 5.S00 was given to him by order of M 

Jahan (Vol. I, pt. II, PP- 83-84): c- 

_ J j'j* ^ fVoU j A.1 


2 . 


Ma'iiiiir-vKaliirm (Calcutta ea.j compu^^ Sdqt-Ndmah5; Rs. i2,oooto on me occa^iuu 

Rs. 12,000 to Naw^i (p. 637) Shalubi (p. 9) P (n 802), died 1016, and also to Taqia i-Shughtan (p. 681) 

of his Inarriage in Lahore (p. 520) and »; Rs. 50.000 to yaydar Mu'ammaT (p 622); 

who had expressed a desire to tht murnev to Mecca ; and to others, for example. Urfi (p. 297) such pims 

Rs. 80,000 to Shalubi (p. 69)- died 1023. ^ _ awepted. it should be remembered that a great portion of the 

as becear description. But before these Khan '• 't is written under such circumstance, 

Ma®i-RaMtn^is dented to an ^ e Si, H. Elliot, Histoty 0/fndut. 

in so fulsome a strain of eulogy, that it is dimcuu m 
Vol. VI, p. 237 * 

3. Humdyun, p. 150, footnote. 
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In 1045, the i6th of Shawwal, Haji Muhammad Jan-i-Qudsi was weighed 
against zar and the value thereof amounting to Rs. 5,500 was given to 
him by order of Shah Jahan (VoL I. pt. II, p 142): 

j! Jji •Oi yU «1^1 j i-5l» aS"Ij y-Jli jU 

- c—jU Xi j Ij Ojj ^ 

XahorfYof I °nt TT*“ was equal to Rs. 14 (Padshah-Ndmah of ‘Abdu’l-Hamid 

are woWh ia L*?d AousS aso,ooon.itf,qlU 

-oT 


-ujj ^ ^ J J121. J ij* ,1^ 

rupees^^”^ received fourteen times 5,000 or 5,500 

in To?J A°H Sa'ida weighed against zar 

in 1027 A.H. (Tuzuk-i’Jahangint Aligarh ed, p. 240): 

*'*’^*^‘^ 3 -^ jji b «JU,ai Xiy.1 

that zar was also silver. Furthermore, as Sa'ida and Kahm received Rs 5 000 or 
Rs. 5 500 when they were actually weighed against silver, the poets Kahi and ’ Marwi 

A^barRs. 5,000 and Rs. 10,000 respectively must be deemed to have 

the quality of verse, then six super-poems of the Mughal period for which their 

^ iv ^ those SIX neglected prize-poems of the Mu^al period. 

tV,r> Qasim-i-Kahi’s death which took place in 988 A.H. 

f. 5S) • ^ received one lakh of tankahs, i.e., Rs. 5,000 (India Office MS., No. 49, 

-xi /*!.<, aJo- uS3 rX AiifATjLi .jy 5 jl^- 

p* ' 

Abu’l-Fadl cites three verses of that poem but I have found the entire ode in the 
umque diwan of Kahi belonging to Prof. Mas ud JIasan Ridwi of Lucknow: 

Seeing that my beloved was 
interested in elephants, I have 
spent the cash of my life on the 
path of the elephant. 

On my head I throw dust like an 
elephant, wherever I go, if I do 
not see my elephant-driver on 
my head. 

So that my love may wax every 
moment, that elephant-driver 
drives his raging elephant very 
close to me. 

I want to trumpet like a mad 
elephant all the time so that 
I may disclose my hidden 
secret. 

7 * 


b olj (J^ 

b obM J- ji ^ aj jf 

(jT Ojjil ij 

b Obiii jj 


u 


oUJ ^ \j^ fci 

OV jb ^ IjKiT 




Rather 'tis better to hide love ; 
'tis best to bridle my tongue 
like an elephant. 

At the feet of the King's elephant 
(bishop), Qasim-i-Kahi laid his 
face (castle) and rolled up his 
chess-board of life. 

The King who overthrows 

elephants is Jalalu’d-Din 

Muhammad Akbar—he who 
bestows golden elephants on 
his poets. 


c^\ ^ jL 

b oljj 

^ cis* 

c—i jjj jJi 

^ J tjiJJ ijc* 4^1 


May the elephant of the sky be 
under the hook of his authority 
so that it may recognize its 
master, the Lord of Conjunction. 




jl dl4j Jj :>b 

JUlu^ U 

* 


Induced by the reward given to Kahi, the poet Ghazall, d. 980 A.H., produced a 
poem contained in the unique copy of Ghazali’s dtwdn in the British Museum, Add 
25023 f. 50^, wherein not only the elephant but also the hunting-leopard and lion 
occur in every hemistich : 


Akbar, the champion, whose 
elephant, cheetah and lion are 
the elephant, cheetah and lion 
selected by the sky. 


JS\ jj J lM ^ 


I, Ghazall. have written this poem ^ J -J jt: 

in honour of thy elephant, ^. . 1 • V* 

cheetah and lion: to my ^ J J 

elephant, cheetah and lion who 
can furnish a reply ? 

But though Akbar was particularly fond of elephants and cheetahs and had^ made 
Ghazali his first poet-laureate, the bloom of novelty had worn off and Ghazali’s tour 
de force evoked no material response. 

The second prize-poem consists of 31 verses by Khwajah Husayn Marwi, quoted 
in Vol. II, pp. 120-123 of Bada’uni’s Munta^ab, “ He received 200,000 tankahs 

i.e., Rs. 10,000, ” says Bada’uni: 




All the first hemistichs of the ode give the date of Mbar’s coronation 963 A.H^nd 
all the second hemistichs, the date of Jahangir s birth, 977 ^-H. Sir Wolseley Haig 
says, footnote, p. 248, Vol. Ill, English translation of the Muntakhab, that this is not so; 
and Mr. Lowe says, note i, p. 127, Vol. II of the Muntakhab that the verses are correct, 
only sometimes a waw or a ye must be struck out. Actually, however, the ode contains 
2S mistakes, vitiating 25 hemistichs. By collating with the 15 couplets contained in the 
Akbar-Ndmah, p. 348, Vol. II, Calcutta ed., 1879, 1 was able to correct 8 mistakes; one 
mistake proved incorrigible and for the remaining 16 I have suggested emendations. 







5^ 


977 


9^3 



X*1 j «U jU^Tjl (Sj^ 


Praise be to God ! For the sake JuT Jj^ ^ ;i •U J:)U i «U , j ;| JU#J1 

01 enhancing riis Majesty s 
omp and glory, a choice pearl 
as come ashore, from the 
ocean of justice. 

Prom the nest of rank and bounty, jlsCiTjb ^ f j 'y^ rJ^ ]\ ^ 
a bird has aUghted; from the ^ ^ ST 

pinnacle of grandeur and eleg¬ 
ance a star has appeared. 

A rose like this was not displayed j Ij jJ V jb-* j I ^jjj jji ^ f 

in the expanse of the garden: ^ ^ ■ 

an anemone-bud like this did 
not blossom in the field of 
anemone. 

The wet-nurse of the vernal ;i jU j 1 Job 

cloud and the blessings of God , ^ ^ Jl J'ft - ■> 

have made the verdure (Jodh 97 ^ * l)u>^ (Jj 4 

Bai) a companion of the rose . , ,U ,,l R.-ri 

(SEdim), the pearl (Jodh Bai) an .j . - Read 

associate of the jewel (Salim). 977 jl f 1 j 

The sun says: to set off the h «jh 4 -e jT ^5^ aS" Joji^ ^ 

beauty of that baby who is like 1 f* m • m ^ 11 

a bit of the moon, it would be 979 j!> 4 P fjb. jl Jlj^ j' 

appropriate if I were to make j|^/ jL.y.J jl ^ jl Read 

an ear-ring of Venus. ^ 

The welcome birth (of the Prince) j 1^ Li j .5 ^j Sij^i VV /l 

has increased the splendour of ** * 

the King, for now he has a 
lustrous pearl (Salim) to match 
the royal pearl (Jodh Bai). 

All hearts are happy for once 

more from the heaven of justice , ,, ^ 

and equity, the world has Jx f-* js 

revived as if by the vernal sun. 

Lo, the crescent hath come from 

the mansion of bounty, pomp t t* *1 • t n • -t 

and power : the sapling of the *^13 

King's ardent soul has borne 
fruit. 

The King of the realm of fidelity; 

the monarch of the palace of • i 

purity; the candle of the ^ 

assembly of the broken-hearted; 
the desire of the hearts of the 
hopeful. 

The just, the perfect Muhammad Oljo-U jvTl jujS < L.S'JjU 

Akbar, Lord of Conjunction: ^ 

the illustrious monarch who j jlA.dU *LiijL 

pursues his desires successfully. 

(S J form. See Farhang-i-Anand Raj. 


.>b J J.1* jL JLi .)Li 


djji -uT dU J J>U o 


O olhL, { Ifj ^1 dUi 
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977 


9^3 


tolerant, talented, the non¬ 
pareil. 

From his speech is understood the .sliu*.* JU jU jl ^:)V 5 jl 

meaning of the ecstatic state ; 
by his perfection, the edifice of j 

religion and the world is 
supported. 


The shadow of God’s grace, 
worthy of the crown and seal; 

Defender of the Faith; the J.5U oT 

just pivot of the world. 


SCj i 7* Ij ■ ii-> O ^ ^ ^ ^ L* 


J ?- 


jl db jUj ji 

,b^oy 


With the onslaught of wrath 1028 jL4*y| ^j\ 

sometimes he brings the word, , . Y _ ' . 

"Quarter” on the tongue; ^ 30 U |(^1 -^j rr^ ^jrT^ ^ 

sometimes by the tongue of \x}\ j^X Ab; ;i X iAt b 
the spear, he says, " Flee ” to ' 

the enemy. 

The fourth heaven is the censer jj- 'j S?-'* 

of his assembly; the Arcturus, . - 1 -'i 1 r 

the lance-bearer of his caval- Ir b ^ 

cade. 

Wherever his victorious caval- 1057 aJIj aS” U'T j sj j 

* 7 . .w ii 

right hand, ‘ Prosperity ’ on the 963 < Julj aTuT J j jj-^u ^ 

® ■ 977 jU jl XS\ir-i j' 



i/' 


Read 


The power of his pen which Obj 

exercises authority even oyer u I y 

flowing waters makes (the JV -? AAtr'- - s? -• -« 

record of man) black or white, 

night and day. 


ji - J ^ J 01 


Like the creative power of the 
Eternal God, O sun of the ^ 
country and religion, thou J J ^ ^ 

makest eminence eminent and 
art the Shadow of God, 




O prince of the lofty standard, 

with a heart as large as the . t ^ 1 ,^ j| 

universe; Saturn-throned; thou J ■ </ ^ ^ 

art an exalted ruler, just and of *^b .^1J 

noble descent. ' •• " ^ 


y_j^ ' J J- Jbi ^ ,^b 


Lord of the wealth of the world; 

king of land and sea; thou art •r -i ;i L 

kind to friends (being a living) oK/ j' ‘ 

example of beneficence. 

8 


J J (^1 AJOL 
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The sun of the dawn of truth and i b 3 j * 
justice; the moon of the 
evening of pomp and dignity; 

(a flash of) lightning in taking 
decisions; a mountain in 
tolerance. 

Thou art a mine of justice ; with 
benevolence, a fountain of 




963 


95* 


f jT J ^ 





grace and liberality; precious, j jjj^ J Jilt J ^ k 

magnanimous, chaste champion 

of religion. 963 J| ^ 

977 ui-> J I J If: h Read 





Read 


Jb 


jb*T ^s'] 


j^y * ^ 





j»t o-ijjl v-M*- lAUi.iL 


O protector of the Prophet's 
religion, O destroyer of evil 

traditions; thou art a ruler of ^94 olT ^ ^ '^Ij JIj 

lofty standard; a mine of r- r'*!^ 1 n . 

bounty ; a mountain in dignity. J j Read 

Luminary of the mansion of 
existence ; pearl of the sea of 

bounty ; a royal hunting falcon jU j JL oUi LJ.i ^j\ ;i 

soaring with an elevated heart! * ^ " 

At thy bounty, how can lustre tjUa- 

remain to the blushing cloud ? 

In thy presence, “bounty" is jU ^1 jt juU o.i^« L 
not applicable to the vernal * * * ■• 

cloud. 

O king, I have brought a string 
of fine pearls: as the gift is , ^ ^ ^ , 

precious, seek it and hear it. Jl-^A J 

None CM bring a better gift " ^ i.b /l a. Jbo* j,U ^ 

than this: whoever has a better f*** 1 ^ ^ ^ • c«J - j - 

gift, tell him to come ; tell him -r ^ ^y 

to bring the thing he has. 

One by one the couplets of 1121 ^ j, 1^, ^ oC. 

Marwi are so faultless that , Sr ^ ~ J i 

whichever verse thou triest 9 ^j 4 iSj j Si 

thou wilt attain thy objective 

twice. 9^3 fji fSJy oLl ^ Read 

*♦ 

977 jli Uj-^ (Sj j yy^ S ^Read 

The first hemistich thereof gives t m v • . « . m 

the date of the king's corona- r * - yyf-^-^ J 

tion; from the second, obtain 
the ( date of ) birth of the 


«Ui,>L (jLi J Jjlfy-ifl-* 


darling of the world. 

So long as the days of the months 
make up the year—and the day, 
month and year constitute the 
date, 

May our king and also the prince 
live—for countless days and 
innumerable years 1 

8 * 


<jL» oL* iJ 

« ** jj 

J «Ui J tJu* jt ijlj 

U)I _5 b L tfUi 

««= 1976 " 
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The^last hemistich is short by one year, ** A difference of one or two years, ** says 
Abu 1 -Fadl, is permissible in chronograms on buildings, not on persons* births and 
dea^s. ’* However, Rs, 10,000 paid to Marwi induced the poet Sirafi to produce a 
similar ode ; but it was too late : “ the early bird had caught the worm, ** says Bada'uni, 

The third prize-poem is an ode by Sa‘ida-i-Gllani in honour of Jahangir and 
Prince IGiurram Shah Jahan. Only six verses quoted by Jahangir in the Tuzuk 
{‘Aligarh ed., p. 240) have survived : 


The nine heavens are an exemplar J jt.; o ai ^cl 

of thy threshold : aged Time ^ ^ ^ J ^ 

hath become young in thy 
reign. 

Like the sun, thy heart bestows y 
largess without a cause: all 
lives are meant to be a sacrifice 
for thy gracious heart. 


Heaven is a green orange from y oLaL ^ i-C b jf 

the garden of thy power, 
suspended by thy gardener in 
the air. 


By God, of what substance art 
thou made, (O king), since 
from all eternity the souls of 
the saints have been deriving 
their lustre from thy sparkling 
Ufe? 




O king of the age, may the y ulf-f* y ©bijU y 

world function according to thy 
desire—with thy Shah Jahan 
flourishing (Khurram) under 
thy shadow. 


O Shadow of God on earth, the y jLjL i-U. yy ^ i^b 
world hath been illumined 
by thee, for thou art light (Nur), 
and may the light of God 
always be thy canopy! 



Notice, in the concluding hemistichs, the double pun on Shah Jahan s name which 
was Khurram. and Jahangir’s name which was NOru’d-Din. Jahangir was so pleased 
that he had Sa’ida weighed in silver on the 14th Sh^riwar, 1027/26; August, 1618 : 
such an honour had never been conferred before and it was Sa ida s first performance . 

In 1042/May, 1633 Sa'ida beat the world’s record when he was re-weighed against 
silver bv order of Shah Jahan for an ode depicting the cool courage of Prince Awrang- 
zib dunng an Elegant Combat. The Prince, less than 14 years of age, was charpd 
bv an infuriated elephant: he struck the animal on the forehead with hi^s spear and when 
his horse was attacked, he leaped down from the saddle and again faced the animal. 
Just then aid arrived and the Prince was saved Unfortunately not a single hne of 
Sa’ida’s ode has survived : there are poets who do not receive honours but their works 
survive • Sa’ida received top-honours but his works have perished. 



The fifth prize-poem is of 63 couplets by Kalimon Shah Jahan’s second coronation 
on the Peacock Throne/ For this ode, Kalim received Rs. 5,500. Rs. 5,500 for 63 
verses, i.e., 6 gold pieces per couplet P And even so there are not six men in the world 
to-day who know that these 63 verses do exist. Why regret that the gems of the Mughal 
period are lost when this is our indifference to the gems that remain ? 

Auspicious is the advent of New j , ^ ^cUif ^ Jtil dJb'UJ Jl^ 

Year s day synchronizing with 
the Eld of Ramadan (first 
Shawwai) : what flowers of joy 
have been showered on the 
(new) year and the (new) 
month ! 


At the festival of joy, there are Ij c—I #1^ ^>0 

two cups in the hands of the " •* ' ‘ 

cup-bearer: aye, two crescent 
moons are necessary to enjoy 
the synchronism of the two 
Eids. 

In the eyes of the people of the J:)U o\^ oLi jU- J Xs. 

capital, a third Eid is the dust --r- j f ^ 

of the cavalcade of Shah Jahan, 
who is a world of glory. 


Nawruz receives ‘exaltation’ on JLuiJ oUi.>b ^ (CJi-t t>Jo. o ;j,*j .j^jj 

1 T-i'll .ITT"* . TT - r 1 ^ 

such an Eid when the King 
takes his seat on the throne of 
absolute monarchy. 

In praise of his throne, studded 7-J JuT*_ ^ lAk ZjSijUJ uS^ 

with gems, I am producing ^ ^ 

pearls of speech: God grant 
(him) Noah’s length of life and 
continuity of speech (to me). 


Rubies from thousands of Ceylons 
and hundreds of Bada khsh ans 
did the throne obtain as a gift 
ere it unveiled its beauty. 

The light of its rubies mingling 
with the lustre of diamonds is 
like the reflection of illumina¬ 
tions in crystal water. 




JVj v' 0^1 jf 




^ J jjji o.jb5 


Its antique emeralds are greener ^ \j ^ «>r- j ^ ^ 

than fresh grass : who consi- ^ 

ders a combination of opposites 
impossible ? 

The gold of the throne would JV JVj -C Tl oJbjjtJTjl 

have melted with the fire of its 
rubies—were it not for the 
water of its lustrous pearls ! 

1. KuJiiydt-i-Kditni, Hyderabad State Library MS., No. 1225, f. 13^-15®* 

2. Rs. 87 per couplet; and as the value of gold then was Rs. 14 per tola, therefore six tolas of gold or six gold pieces 
p)er couplet. 
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With the fire of its rubies can be* jl-j j ^ a5 

lighted a lamp, inextinguishable 
by water or any gust of wind. 



oToy“b^-|july 


{The throne) hath no price but 
whatever else thou desirest it 
has: dignity, majesty, glory, 
grandeur, grace and beauty. 


Vi 

J Jj cS yij obi j 


There remains the sixth prize-poem of Qudsi which cannot be traced, being 
indistinguishably lost in his own diwan. This is curious, because a poem for which 
the poet was weighed against silver should have stood out as a sapphire among 
pebbles. The diiod?i, however, contains no such ode; and the conclusion is obvious : 
Qudsi was weighed against silver in 1045 for an earlier performance. 

Shah Jahan was a perfect artist who never had the same poet weighed twice against 
silver, nor two or more poets weighed against silver on the same occasion. Conse¬ 
quently, when Shah Jahan took his seat on the Peacock Throne on the 12th March^ 
1635/1044 A.H. and all the three great poets of his court, Kalim, Sa‘ida and Qudsi 
produced their masterpieces befitting that brilliant occasion, only Abu Talib Kalim 
was weighed against silver, not because he was the poet-laureate or because his perfor¬ 
mance was superior to that of his contemporaries, but because (a) Saida had already 
been weighed against silver in 1042 A.H., and (b) HajI Muhammad Jan-i-Qudsi, in so far 
as twenty of his verses had been inscribed inside the Peacock Throne, had, ipso facto^ 
been suitably rewarded. Shah Jahan felt, however, that Qudsi had not been materially 
compensated and so he was weighed against silver in 1045 for his p^formance of 1044' 
To proceed now to those verses which formed part of the Peacock Throne. 


ENAMELLED VERSES OF THE PEACOCK THRONE 

In lo-r? A.H., shortly after his accession to the throne, Shah Jahan selected jewels 
worth 86 lakhs of rupees and with them and a lakh of tolas of pure gold, worth 14 lakhs 
of rupees, he commanded Sa‘ida-i-Gilani to construct the Peacock Throne Seven 
vLrs later in 1044 A.H., the throne was ready : it was 3! yards long, 2i- yards broad 

beaks ^on the quadrangular-shaped canopy of the throne. A jewel ed tree separated 
Srokcocks which faced each other ; and 108 rubies and 116 emeralds, whose weight 
varied respectively from roo to 200 carats and from 30 to 60 carats e^l^ were studded 
on the outside J the throne. Twelve pillars of emerald surrounded wrth rows of 

5 hme ieClled steps led up to the Emperor’s seat whereon glittered a historical ruby 

thU?Fmne^fnscribed in enamel by order of Shah Jahan, were the following 
twen^ verses of Qudsl’s (Padshah- Ndmah of ‘Abdu’l-Hamid Lahori, Vol. I, pt. II, 

pp. 80-81) 




TT ** 


1 . Variant ^ 




Hail the auspicious throne of the 
King completed by the erace 
of God! 

For its construction, Heaven 
melted, first of all, the gold of 
the sun. 

By the Emperor's order, the blue 
of the sky went to the enamel¬ 
ling of the throne. 

Of what use are jewels and gold 
save to embellish this throne ? 
For this purpose were the sea 
and the mine created. 

Its priceless rubies have made 
pale the ruby lips of sweet¬ 
hearts. 

To form its base, crown-jewels 
and the jeweller’s art have been 
on the qui Dive a whole lifetime. 

To make this throne, the world 
was depleted of its gold, the 
earth, of its treasures. 

If the sky could reach the base of 
the throne, it would offer the 
sun and the moon as gifts. 

The nobleman who rubs his head 
against the base of the throne 
is raised one step above the 
sky. 

Its decoration is the tribute of the 
sea and mine : its shadow is 
(like) the shelter of the throne 
of God. 

Glittering with multi-coloured 
gems, each one of which is a 
lantern to light the world. 

The floral gems of its panels shine 
like the light (of God) on Mt. 
Sinai. 

Despairing of reaching the throne, 
TamshTd has lent the gem (of 
his ring) to decorate the leg of 
the throne. 

With the lustrous rubies and 
pearls (of the throne) the dark 
night can provide a hundred 
skies with stars. 



oJb oUL JLi aS' 
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Not because of its gems but 
because it kisses the feet of 
Shah Jahan (when he takes his 
seat) has the value of the 
throne ascended to heaven. 


(S xi oT J1 


j) Ij jlf-f- 


The world-bestowing King, full 
of youthful promise, spends 
all the wealth of the world on 
a single throne. 

The God Who hath elevated the 
Empyrean, it is His Power 
which hath constructed the 
throne. 

Till the world exists, Shah Jahan 
(King of the World) shall retain 
his seat on the throne. 

A throne like this is his proper 
seat: the tribute of the Seven 
Climes lies at his feet. 


b rl> 


b ^ ji 


Oljf- 

Ij jlSli J Oj^ Ij cx* jjI 

!■« 

jjj J* OC;^ i/"' ^y- 


V/hen the tongue wanted to Jjt djCjjl >-'■= 3 ' ^ 

express a chronogram, the 
mind suggested: Awrang-i~ 

Shdhinshdh‘i~*ddil (the throne 
of the just emperor). 

Which are better, the gems of the sea and mine or the gems of speech ? The gems 
in the Peacock Throne or the gems on the Peacock Throne ? Sa'Ida built the Peacock 
Throne but the following ode which he composed on that throne was finer. He 
could easily have been weighed a third time in silyer or even in gold. It is a duty to 
Islamic culture to show that the most precious jewels of the Great Mughals were 
other than emeralds or diamonds. 


THE UNIQUE ODE OF SA‘IDA-I-GILANI 

Sa'ida’s ode consisted of 134 couplets wherein each hemistich was a chronogram. 
The first 24 hemistichs (12 couplets) gave 1000 A.H., the date of Shah J|han s Nrth; 
the succeeding 64 hemistichs (32 couplets) gave^ io 37 A.H., the date of Shah Jah§n s 
first coronation j then followed a hemistich which gave 1043 A.ri., the date 01 Shah 
Jahan*s return from Kashmir for his second coronation j and fmally were 179 
hemistichs (89^ couplets) which gave 1044 A.H., the date of ^ah Jahan s second 
coronation on the Peacock Throne. Unfortunately, however, just as the Peacock 
Throne has perished and only some of ifs gems remain, so of the original ode, only 
10^ mutilated couplets survive in the Amcil-i-Sdlih or Shdh Jcihdn-Ndmah 01 Sauli 
Kanbuh. Mr. Ghulam YazdanI has edited this work in three volumes but not with 
the meticulous care of his later works, for the prmted couplets, VoL II, p. 90, contain 


1, Actually 20; but I am disregarding one couplet which in all MSS. is so corrupt that it makes no sense 
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all the errors to be found in MSS. plus errors of printing. Further, by offering no 
comment, the editor has perpetuated the blunder of Salih Kanbuh who states that the 
last 179 hemistichs give 1043 A.H. the date of Shah Jahan’s departure from Agra to 
Lahore en route to Kashmir : 

3 U t t—^ tj 1 Ij I ^ j I ^ ^ j- ^ j Ij* L' ‘ ^^ jiti j I 

^ ‘Lw ^ ( 3 ^ J J ^ ^ UjC- aS 


Shah Jahan was not going to Ka^mir : he was returning from Kashmir in 1043 A.H. 

as the ode itself states : oU b .u ^jj ^ ^ . to take his seat on the 

•* * 

Peacock Throne in 1044 A.H, And it was expressly to commemorate this second 
coronation that the ode was written : the last 90 couplets, therefore, give 1044 A.H.— 
with the exception of one remarkable hemistich which gives both in words and in 
number, the date of Shah Jahan*s return, viz.^ 1043 : 

jI (JL.J 


Were all the errors of scribes and printers, author and editor, only to be reserved for 
the greatest poetical achievement of the Mughal period and one of the greatest 
achievements of the human mind ? 


However I was confronted with 38 printed hemistichs whereof no less than 17 
were incorrect. Eleven of these I corrected by collation with MSS, in the library of 
the late Nawwab Salar Jang of Hyderabad, and for the remaining six I am offering my 
own emendations : 


The One Incomparable God has 
caused the world to appear for 
the sake of Shah J^an, the 
King of the World. 

By (his) justice, bounty and bene¬ 
volence, the emperor of the 
globe: learned, exalted, patron 
of scholars and a conqueror. 

May he be king for a thousand^ 
years, since he makes in the 
circuit of the globe, a hundred 
thousand lives happy ! 1000 


1000 ^ 1 "^ 

i 

obi^b obi 1 ji 

1000 jyl oL^b J J jijb 

ciCL J }\jl b‘b J JU J ^ 

.• I 

741 jji ^ <i 50 r -^LiU' JL jiji* 

1000 jji .J yt jUU Read 


These twelve couplets in praise 
of Shah Jahan has my mind, 
(co-operating) with my heart, 
produced on the tongue, by 
the decree of Fate. 

Of those twelve, each hemistich, 
when written, is a chronogram 
of the birth of the King, the 
asylum of the world. 


1000 


1000 


1000 ^ ®bt 

j' Jji j 


1000 jg; .g, jA .jjljj jT jl 

*« 

Ob aUj obi jJjj' 


1 . 


2 . 


For the use of ‘U b, cf. Qasim ArsI^: 

In conformity wi4i looo the date of Jah^'s birth* 


^ .J I J 
L 5 > 


b^ ^ b , b-i 
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With a successful bid, he ascended 
the throne in Akbarabad, 
assisted by the alUknowing 
beneficent God. 

It tiios in the year one thousand and 
forty-three of the Flight (1043 
A.H.) when he came to Delhi 
with the (halo) of royalty and 
a mighty army. 

In early spring there came to the 
garden of Sarhind, in his 
constant desire for a change of 
air,^ the vernal flower (Shah 
Jahan) smiling like the rose. 

On the hills, are flowers of a 
thousand* hues ; and at every 
step of his, a thousand* streams, 
but better than the fountain of 
life. 

Happy with the New Year and 
happy with the world, he 
decided to proceed (from 
Sarhind) to the city of Lahore. 

Towards India he turned his 
reins quickly and went in all 
glory, driving like the blowing 
wind (his) dapple-grey steed 
swift as lightning. 

With bounty and liberality, he 
returned to the capital: round 
his stirrups were the heavens ; 
and the angels round his reins. 

A thousand thanks (to God)! 
The beauty of the world has 
revived with the early glory of 
the throne of multi-coloured 


ji # *Af*f*JI i 

1037 01^ 1*11^ •Agj u j 

*®43 l)Lj a.** j 

1044 61 ^‘V-J 

1044 

1044 ^ 

1044 

1044 iJU j 

1044 Cij' fit jjjji j 

X044 (jjitV 

1044 Ij Xii J 

li^JLi y jJ ‘ Read 

1044 oljj ^ Oji 

*044 jli J 

X044 jU* jjtXL J 

1044 jlj-f 

1044 oljJI j 



gems. 

On every land where from that 
(throne) a shadow fell, heaven 
bestowed till eternity the wealth 
and stock of a mine. 1044 0^ ^ 


1094 ajLw oT jI aS' ^ jf* 

•« 

1044 t-SCU oiW LL-jTjl Read 

J .XjIj Ij 


With the throne of the king of 
the times, beauty and lustre 
are displaying a hundred shades 
in the universe. 


1044 j «Li.5l j J Jlf 

izz8 jUj J ^ 

1044 6L3 J Oyj ji S Read 


rri^word means both ‘ air • and' desire / and I have tried to retain this double meaning in a free translation. 
2 & 3. See note 2 on p. 60. 

4 . The error, here, is not numerical but (jUii 


JUi J j 




as a compound word, followed by 


is better than 
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Lord from eternity, benefactor of 
all communities—he conquered 
the world sustained by the 
power of Faith. 


1044 oLcI 


^239 JL» j Jii4 or 

^®44 JL JS" 4 Li ‘ J J| J d K lJU. Read 
oy jIjuL jU.5^ 


O asylum of the world, O large- 
hearted emperor, thou art an 
ocean of generosity and of 
exquisite, infinite grandeur. 


1044 J:i j 

*« 


s®® dkk ji dJ 

** 



i®44 jbb t,; J .*/' jl Read 

4.* ♦ # I 

wm- 


UU^ 


With the terror of thy mace and 
spear, always does the heart of 
the enemy tremble xmder- ^ v 

ground, like a pulsating vein. 

For this reason is thy foe's head 
like a black stone because it 
always provides a whetstone oLi 

for thy spear! 

1044 oLi 


1044 .AjjU ( Jjt£. J.5 J 3 / J 

Sj LTr^j jiji 

1203 oL«( dXj ¥ J" jl 

1044 jUd- ^ jT JI Read 

* 


The Arabs say that God in His mercy has given three things to three peoples— 
the hands to the Clhinese, the brains to the Greeks and the tongue to the Arabs. But 
to the poet-artist Sa*ida-i-GllM He had given all the three—the Chinese hands, the 
Grecian intellect and the Arabian tongue. 



POETRY OF MUGHAL ROYALTY 
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POETRY OF MUGHAL ROYALTY 


T he poetry of kings is the king of poetry—^this statement, though complimen¬ 
tary, IS nevertheless true of the royal poetry of Mu^al India, for Babur and 
several of his descendants up to the fifth generation wrote and spoke poetry, 
even finer than the poetry of the poets they patronized. Unfortunately, however,' 
many are the admirers of I^u^ial culture in India, no one has attempted to 
Sift the genuine verses of the Great Mughals j and the CcLTubiidge Histoxy of India 
does not even mention^ Humayun as a poet, though the unique E)iwdn-i~Hu7ndyun 
which I have discovered in Patna fully corroborates the well-known fact that Humayun 
wrote excellent poetry. And the local scholars took no notice of this diwan, thinking 
it was spurious, whereas it is genuinely the work of the Emperor and contains his 
pen-name in no less than eight verses: 


Damsels of my adoration, seek 
from me neither sanity nor 
cx>nsciousness, for Humayun 
lies prostrate in an ecstasy of 
unconsciousness. 




ohi 1 ^ JI _5 JSfi. 


Verily in the condition of union 
with the Friend I had, like 
Humayun, unconsciously es¬ 
caped from self. 

When Humayun looks at thy face 
(he says) : ‘ before me there is 
a veil of light ’ (because excess¬ 
ive light is darkness). 

O Humayun, as a legacy of love, 
a sigh is enough: the nett 
result of our love is air ! 

Humayun, don’t get restless 
because of her hair: the mis¬ 
chief of her amorous glances is 
enough for thee. 

I saw a Hindu lad in the rank of 
battle : rose-red was his face 
with the flush of wine. 










■Xu# Ij L# 









* ^ • 


* L J 


y 




^ bw J j| OjLmAJ 




^ jJbl Asbj jJkUtt 


E—9 
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C-iT J 




am distraught by thy wine-'t^j cu5 

like ruby lips/' said I. He ’ 

parted his lips in smile. “ Are 
these lips a stone, Humayun ? " 
he replied, 

Humayun does not resent if he is .s;,! aS' 

denied the Supreme Paradise, ** ' *• * r 

for even Paradise is not worth 
the wandering of man (Adam) 
on earth. 


ji |.I>-jjSL 




I am nothing at all—devoid even *|ju i 91 9 J , UJ j 

of name : I am dependent on ' • F 

Thy grace, night and day. 


Then for the sake of the Holy m\x .y ol-vf 
Lord of Lam (i.e., the Prophet), ' 
shower upon this slave, Huma¬ 
yun, all Thy blessings. 




j*U ^ ^ 


is the first letter of the Tradition : U jJ if it were not for thee, 

I should not have created the heavens,” The * thee ’ refers to the Prophet; so the 
Lord of Lam means the Prophet Muhammad, 


POETRY OF BABUR 

The emperor, Babur, had four sons, Humayun, Kamran, *Askari and Hindal, 
born in 913, 919, 922 and 923 A.H, respectively, all of whom were poets : the last two 
are Imown by stray verses ; the first three by their diwdns. Babur’s diwdn was 
published by Sir E. Denison Ross in 1910 ; Kamran’s Persian dtwdn of 186 verses, 
based on a copy stamped with the seals of the Mughal Emperors, has been published 
by the late Prof. Mahfuzu’l-Haq of Calcutta; and my edition ofHumayun’s diwdn is 
being published in the Silver Jubilee number of Islamic Culture. Babur and Kamran 
were bilingual poets with this difference that Babur wrote more in Turkish than in 
Persian, and Kamran more in Persian than in Turkish. Babur quotes frequently 
from the great classical poets of Persia like Firdawsi, Nizami, Sa'di, Hafiz and Jam!; 
and it is not always clear whether the verses given in the Bdbur-Ndmah are Babur’s 
own compositions or quotations. For example, at the field of Panipat, Babur recited 
the couplet: 

Mrs. Beveridge is not satisfied with her translation of this couplet because she could not 
trace it to its origin.' Professor Ghani, however, has no such scruples : he traces 
it to Babur himself as one of Babur’s spontaneous productions though acutally, 

1, B^ur~Ndmah, Vol. II. p. 470 : “ A v^dering band with mind a\rander: in the grip of a tribe (and) a tribe unf^i- 

liar. " “ These two lines do not translate easily without the context of their original place of occurrence. I have not found 

their source,” note Vol. II, p. 470. 

2 . Persian Literature at the Mugb^l Courtt Babur^ p. 50 : ” He (Babur) recited off-hand a Persian verse which he 
■composed on the spot” 

9 * 
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it IS a quotation from an ode of the Persian poet, Salman-i-Sawaji 

j jloij 1-*“'i>* *1- 






JjUi/ 




It is now five months since I have been languishing in Baghdad in pain and 
misery. ^ 

^ pe^ple*^ ® people and a strange 

Babur s citation, therefore, is very apposite : he finds himself distracted in mind 
confronted with the vast and strange* Indian army. Mughal royalty produced good 

portry because of a long period of apprenticeship under the great classical writers 
oi Jr crsis. 

. genuine Persian verses of Babur are only iq whereof 13 are quoted here and 

others, comprising 3 quatrains are to be found on pages 16 and 18 of the Diwdn-i- 
Babur Padishah edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, Calcutta, 1910. The last quatrain, 

^ddressed to h/lawlana Riddle (h/lu amma) was discovered by me in the Bankioore 
Library MS., Baydd, No. 1998, f. 65“: ^ 


j jj} y 


j j'j 


J j L ^ \j J J XiT 


Oj JIj j J aS' 




1*1 A-i J .5 

*» 


New Year and spring and wine 
and a sweetheart are good: , 

Babur have a good time for the ‘ 
world is not to be had a second 
time. 

Spring has come but the lover 
who has no beloved takes no 
interest in the vernal air or the 
garden of tulips. 

I have seen much mischief upon 
the planet but not like the 
mischief in those eyes of thine. 

Addressed to Nizam Khan. Mir of Bayanah, with a proverb in the last hemistich: 

Strive not whh the Turk, O Mir jU cf- *3=^ 'S 2 I, 

OI Bayanah: his courage and *• •• " * 

skill are obvious : 

If thou comest not soon nor dost ^ ^ ^ .'LJ f 

give ear to counsel, what need . . t " “ v " 

to explain what is patent ? ^ 01?* Ij ji 

Addressed to the late Khwajah Nasiru’d-Din 'Ubaydullah, known as Khwajah 
Ahrar, 806-895 A.H. : 

We have wasted our life on the r \ jf' J U ^ Ija j j 

lower, the appetitive self and ... • ti -i -i -1 . 1 ^ " 

stand self-condemned before f~ j' 

men of God. 


1. Ditudn-i-Sa/m<in-i-Sduwji, p. 26 , Bombay ed. 

2. Timur is said to have told his soldiers not to be afraid of the elephant for it merely carries its tail in front. 

3 . Bayd 4 t Bankipore MS., No. 1998, f. 64b, 

4. Ibid. 5 , BdbuT-NdiTMih, Vol. Ih p. 529. 
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Cast a single glance on thy single- 
minded devotees for we have 
lived for the Master and are 
slaves of the Master. 


oXj Ij r 1 aJiU Ij 

^ •* 


The I^wajah s reply, projected from the grave : 

Thy sincerity and faith havec .^1 oJUi of ^ d, , oVU 
become manifest : thy condi- 
tion and way of life have been 
proved (beyond doubt). 




I dJU; 


Since there is no impediment in 2 
the way, arise and come quickly 
for thou shalt be looked after 
according to thy wishes. 

A chronogram on the conquest of Chanderi, 934 A.H. 

Was for awhile the station 
Chanderi, pagan-full, the seat 
of hostile force. 

By fighting I vanquished its fort ^ I.! 
conquest 0/enemy country, being •Ct • 

the chronogram. ” 


^ j ji^jj Jlk' ^ JjU 




J yr 




oT i*Aj ^ 


Addressed to Mawlana Riddle, Shihab-i-Mu'amma’i: 

Thy name has spread from o-l jj>£ Jj JuU j, 

Persia to Arabia; and thy J ^ jj 

letter brings joy to the heart in 
pain. 


I j c«iU 


Always does the riddle lead to a 
name, but curiously, thy name 
leads to a Riddle ! 







Was Babur thinking of the following couplets : “ always the sea produces pearls but 
my pearls (^eth) produce the sea (tears of the lover); ” * “all men seek perfection 
. but here is Perfection (Kamal) seeking thee; ” * “ the Earth consumes man but I did 
not toow that man consumed earth (the com presented to the poet being full of 
sawdust), when he wrote to Mawlana Riddle: ‘ always does the riddle lead to a name 
^t thy name leads to a Riddle ? This rare poetical device is also found in the Diiudn-i- ■ 
Wuimyun when entering Persia as a refugee, Humayun wrote to Shah Tahmasp : 

all kings seek the shadow of the phoenix (huma), but here is Huma (Humayun) 
seekmg the shadow of a king ” : 

jj ajU jj .AjT (ft if («> JljL.JUft jlftLs 


1. Diwdn-i~Babur Pddi$]idh, ed. Sir E. Denison Ross, p. 16. 


2 . Ibid., p, 22. 

3 . Babur-Ndmah, Vol. II, p. 596. 

4 . Sihab-i-I^feh^i: 

5 . Kamalu’d-Din-i-Isfahani; 

6. ibid: 


* 9- 


jki JaI jU Ail Ob_>f- 

^ M ft) I Jj j* ‘-.rf Ik 
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to which the ^ah replied, quoting from Hafiz: 

His Majesty the Phcenix will fall into our snare 
Should Humayun arrive with his stately air. 
xil L \jf I ^s\A 

Sirnilarly, ^ah Jahan s poet-laureate, Kalim, says of the water spouting from a fountain 

always the sky rains water on the earth but here is the earth raining water on the 
sky : 

0>i3 I Oyj J oIjIj djl ^ 

POETRY OF HUMAyON AND KAMRAN 


My edition of Humayun’s diwan consists of 246 verses, comprising 16 ghazals, 60 
quatrains, a mathnawi and fards ; but there is enough material embedded therein to 
interest not only the aesthete but the historian. 


When Humayun ascended the throne in 937 A.H. he was advised to leave ‘ no 
rubs nor botches in the work,’ but faitWul to his father's dying injunctions, he spared 
the life of Kamran and received from him two congratulatory poems : 


May thy realm perpetually 
increase; may thy star con¬ 
tinue to rise ! 

May the dust of thy road be the 
antimony for my eyes—deject¬ 
ed as 1 am ! 

May the dust which rises from 
the road traversed by the 
beloved (Layla), settle in the 
eyes of the lover (Majnun), its 
proper place ! 

May a hundred Dariuses and 
Fariduns be thy slaves, like me ! 

Whosoever doth not encompass 
thee (with his love), may he be 
expelled from the vault of 
heaven! 

Kamran, as long as the world 
lasts, may Humayun be the 
king of the world ! 


For several days our eyes haveA;^ 
been on thy road, what if thou 
wert to take in our direction a 
step or two I 


lT*' 



Lb Ojyl 



j\ 

% 

oU 6J j) jS' iS'ik 

p-f 


6-^ 

j' 

j ^ jS ^ 

Lb 

lsj tr 

* 

* ^ 

** 

^ b 1 xa .ir_ J b jj o'j ji 
** * 
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Tie who never cares to send us a 
cup what if he were to regale ’ 
us with his bad words, one or 
two! 




luiJu 






That others may not guess thou 
art my beloved, I pray for thy 
union with sweethearts, one or 
two. 


** * 


Ij J- ^ 

** •« 


To bait my heart, the grain of thy U j-, o jx, uiU ]\ j, 

beauty-spot is enough: why ' - ’ r 

lay snares with thy tresses, 
one or two ? 




Be not with us who frequent and j^Uju 
haunt the tavern: alas that " ** 
thou shouldst be in the com¬ 
pany of libertines, one or two 1 




L L 



K^ran, send this new lyric to Jl;,. ^UJlJuTJUjI JUl. 
Humayun : he may honour thee ’ " " 

with gifts, one or two. 


‘jjiirf; ><J> jil 


For a time Humayun’s cause prospered : he asked Bahadur Sh^ of Gujarat to 
stop his aggressive campaign against the Rana of Chitor, 941/1534 ; 


O thou who art the enemy of 
Chitor, how (chatawr) shalt 
thou seize the infidels ? 


^ b jlylT 


' *4 


A king has come down upon 
thee : shalt thou seize Chitor 
sitting complacently ? 



** 


But dark days were ahead: having lost the battles of Chaura, 1539 and Qanawj, 1540 A.D. 
and with them his brother’s love, Humayun retreated to Lahore and wrote to Kamran : 


Although one's image be seen in juiL j 

a mirror, it always remains " 

apart from one’s self. 

a 




It IS strange to see one's self as juiL JIju X v 

some one else; this marvel is - ‘ 

the work of God. 



jJb3 ^ JltC Ij 




It IS an extremely pretty quatrain : “ being my brother,” says Humayun,” I thought 
you were my image, part of myself but like the image in the mirror which though part 
ot one s self is apart from one’s self, you remain apart from me and look upon me as 
somebody else : this unkindness on your part is by God^s will.” 


Humayun did not lose heart: to his father-in-law he wrote in graceful verse ; 


He whose kernel is worth more 
than his shell, is our old friend, 
Baba Dust. 






44 



t bj AXil 


and with a_ few select friends, entered Persia as a refugee. His father had quoted 

Salman-i-Sawaji in his hour of trial; Humayun followed suit but with greater skill 

10 * 
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so much so that it is perhaps the most apposite citation in all literature ; 


O king, the phoenix of my adven¬ 
turous soul, hath since a long 
time made the summit of the 
Caucasus of contentment, its 
abode. 




4 I 


My enemy is Shir (lion or Shir 
Shah) who mar,y a time showed 
his back but has now turned 
his face towards me. 



I crave this favour of the king 
that he may do unto me what 
'Ali did unto Salm^ in the 
desert of Arzhan. 


O-Mil J f J 3 L 

*• ^ • 


There are four puns in this fragment: (a) the phoenix lives on Qaf, Mt. Caucasus, 

and c^af is also a letter of the Arabic alphabet, and the wordo^lii * contentment, ^ 

begins with this letter—so the phoenix (huma) lives on Mt, Qaf; and the other 
phoenix (huma) Humayun lives in the Qaf of contentment; (b) huma is the phoenix 
and also Humayun ; (c) one day in the desert of Arzhan, a lion confronted Sa man-i- 
Farisi, Salman the Persian, who called upon *Ali for aid, and ‘Ali appeared and drove 
away the lion similarly will Humayun now be saved from his leonine adversary, 
§hir Shah, by Shah Tahmasp ; and (d) Salm^ is both Salman, the Persian, saved by 
‘All, and the poet Salman-i-Sawaji whom Humayun is quoting. In the works of 

Salman-i-Sawaji, the second couplet reads: i.e., my horoscope is lion 

(Leo). Humayun changed it to c—I > i.e., my enemy is lion ; my enemy is 

Shir Shah ; and by altering a single word made Salman-i-Sawaji’s fragment fit all the 
circumstances of his own case. 


To the period of exile must also be ascribed the devotional verses which are the 
glory of Humayun* s diwan. 


In praise of God: 

O Thou Whose essence is ever- y lXL y y y tS* 

lasting, like unto Thee there is ^ 

none : universal is Thy com¬ 
mand ; pre-existence is Thy 
realm. 

Even if the sea were ink, and the , Ji y oW olj,s Ly:Ail j jIju f 

skies, the ink-pot, the pen • 
would despair of describing 
Thy attributes. 

**Even if the sea were ink** is a quotation from the Holy Qu 7 *dn, chapter i8,, 

V. 109: 
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In praise of the Prophet Muhammad : 


O Muhammad, prince of the 3^^ ^ Xy jS' Ua. 

world in essential existence, 
verily thou art the friend of the 
living worshipped God. 

Arise ^d display thy world- 3^^ JyjS'\yj 

illuminating beauty, for thou - 

art the purport of the world’s 
creation. 




Ijl U- 




Thou art the monarch of the J JUd u- - 
throne of the prophets; thou ^^ 

art the sun of the sphere of the 
saints. 

Every one follows thy path : thou y 
showest mankind the way of the '* ^ 

Religious Law. 


^ jJj-* ollaL» 





Having won Shah Tahmasp's favours by his graceful compliments : 

The streaks of dawn flash forth :^ys ^'^1 y (5jj ^ rj j*t 5 ' 

from thy countenance: the ’* ^ ^ 

gates of victory have been 
opened in thy face. 

For thee, my prayer to God is 
this: "Be ever happy; un- ^ ‘ ** 

rivalled as a monarch; like 
Noah in age.” 

Humayun took Kabul in 952 A.H.—he took Kabul being the chrono¬ 

gram of conquest, 952. Then he wrote to his loyal governor, Bayram Khan of 

Qandahar (955 A.H.): 

Once again Victory hath appeared iyXSi jtjl jlz«j 3 J3 aS' 
from the unseen world and 
jubilant are the hearts of my 
friends. 


(5JJ j 


:J \h 


Thank God, once again we are 
happy—bubbling with laughter 
in the company of friends. 

Today is a sort of New Year’s 
Day, O Bayram, when everyone 
is everywhere happy. 

Hereafter we shall think of 
India, and plan the reconquest 
of Sind. 






J jk 






^l3U jh dS' Jii 


jj^l jjj> jjj 
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But Humayun had scotch^ the snake, not killed it: she closed and was herself again 
verse over the false news of Humayun’s death : ^ ‘“P impromptu 


A little breathing-time after the a, J iTjU j JL jlf 

death of such an enemy I deem - j 

better far than a hundred 
years of life. 


jl j-J oU 


Humayun, however, regained Kabul, and Kamran fled to the court of Islam Shah who 
y wted him with scant courtesy. After telling the Afghan that the vicissiUides of 
for^ne had imposed uncouth men over men of culture. Kamran sought shelter in 
1 attah where he was caught and bhnded by order of Humayun. “ Whatever thou 
metest out to me deserves my thanks, whether it be the blinding needle or the piercing 
blade was the last and best poetical effort of this unfortunate prince. 

H^^^^yun was a mystic . in movement the existence of the universe is like the 
water-wheel and the flow of water, says he apropos of this changing and yet 
unchanging world. A.nd he had the mystic s premonition ofhis own impending death i 


O God, with Thy infinite grace, jb/ o,U 

make me wholly Thine : make ^ 

me a gnostic of Thy Special 
Substances (Names and Attri¬ 
butes). 


uIj/ disc 


■D ^ 


I am sore oppressed at heart by 
the tyranny of reason : call me ^ 

Thy madman and release me 
from earthly bondage. 


I* Am 



This quatrain was produced spontaneously a few days before the fatal fall from the 
terrace in 963 A.H. Humayun Badshah fell from the terrace :aWUU jl dU.;b d^_\& 
is the chronogram of death, but it is a wrong chronogram, short by a year. 


POETRY OF AKBAR 

Akbar cultivated his mind through the ear, not the eye—a remarkable instance 
of a person who did not know how to read and write and yet was steeped in culture. 
Here is an exchange of verses between Akbar and IGian Zaman of Jawnpur who was 
eventually killed as a rebel in 974 A.H. 


Khan Zaman’s first quatrain : 


Thy gate is the present times' y k 

Wall of Alexander : thy troops ” ^ 

are Gog (and Magog). 

Thy epoch reveals that the day of y 
Resurrection has come, for thou 
art the Antichrist and Khwajah 
Amina is thy Ass. 




IXj jliT y 
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Khwajah Aminu’d-Dln Mahmud of Herat was Akbar’s ba khsh i and commander of 
1000 : he died iri Nov., 1574 A.D. The other references are to the belief that just 
before Resurrection, Antichrist (Dajjal) will come riding on his Ass and the tribes of 
Gog and Magog (Yajuj and Majuj) will burst through the wall (Sadd) which keeps them 
back and will overrun the earth and eat up all the grass and herbs and drink up the 
rivers. 


Akbar’s reply: 

O Khan Zaman, thy army is large, ^ ^ cJji JLi 

but my regime has given thee 
pomp and power. 

May I be less than the Ass of iJb. 

Antichrist today, if tomorrow 
I do not cut off thy head. 


•• 




Kh^ Zaman's second quatrain : 

Till there is a trace of crown lands J iCiJ J J\ 17 

in thy realm, hardly will thy * ^ J j 

troops fight me. 

Vaunt not thy gold and silver, for jJ jj j p- is\j> Jl > jS'ji t j jJ j .oC 

only thy servant will part with i" ~ r- * 

his head, for the sake of thy 
gold and silver. 

Akbar's second reply: 


Although the dust of my door is y ^ jbU jJ ^ jj^l y jS^] U 

thy coronet, to-day thou dost ’ r • ■ 

not bow thy head before me. 

From my good fortune accrues y OjJJ r n jjjjj tS)) J 1 J 

to thee gold and silver; and J -r- u- j 

that money has given thee thy 
military strength. 


Kh^ Zaman* s third quatrain : 

O King of the times, I am thy jj ^ JuT ^'\y Jj 

meanest servant, but fear deters 
me from approaching thee. 

From afar thou seekest my life, y j juT 
how then shall I seek thy 
shadow ? 

Akbar*s final reply: 

Since thou hast spoken the truth, j j-u y .-r-j JL,^ 

may God befriend thee: may 
the blessings of God alight on 
thy parents ! 

Tamper not with my name on the jS jy^ Cx* ^ 

coins and in the Friday sermons, 
so that I may not think of 
annexing thy territory. 


y ^ (jb) ^ 


yjjk i (/*-b ^ 

^ ff* 

J JJ dJL« 
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T^e contemporary Urafdtu'l-'Asliiqln, Bankipore MS. No. 681; f. 222“ does not .statp 
Sc^^th^Umferdifi own composition ; but the following three verses 

by Ba<&0„ua p 2M) 

tsy J UIj Ji Jb iSjj^ Ij U 


U JUJI jAe^rf jjT dj^j Ij L. ib j Jji« 


I 4ui aju ju; Jj, jitj ^ j 


The Lord Who has given me the 
empire and a discriminating 
heart and a strong arm, 

Has guided me in righteousness 
and justice—and has dispelled 
all other notions save justice 
from my mind, 

His praise surpasses man’s under¬ 
standing : Great is His Power ; 

All^u Akbar 1 

The last words, Allahu Akbar mean both ‘ God is great ’ and ‘Akbar is God, ’ wherefore, 
adds Bada’uni, “ when Akbar read the verses on Friday the first Jumadi, 987 A.H., he 
staminered and stuttered. It is interesting to note that as the Emperor‘s name was 
Jalalu’d-Din Muhammad Akbar, members of the Divine Faith used the ambiguous 
salutations : “ Allahu Akbar ” and the reply, “ Jalla Jalalahu .” 

Babur and Humayun were fond of punning ; so was Akbar. In Persian, kal is 
bald ; and in Arabic, kalla is “ not at all; ” so apropos of the bald Yadgar Ridwl who 
had revolted in Kashmir, Akbar said : " Can the cap of sovereignty and the crown of’ 
royalty be acquired by a bald fellow (kal) ? No (kalla), God forbid.” 

Lib. X.J ^ jy"^ J 



and ‘ nayarid ’ means ‘ don’t bring ’ and ‘ nay arid ’ means ‘ bring the lute.’ 

: ajjU ( iff’j ^ 


AiJ V < j*J_^ ^ ^ 


lT* - Cx* 


■ T * ' • * 


or 

r 


Similarly, ‘ ‘ I shall hide the secret of love from everybody : I am not mad or Majnun 
to reveal it "—for in Persian literature, the lover par excellence is the mad Majnun. 

“ If Salim wished to be Emperor, he might have killed me and spared Abu*l- 
Fadl,” said Akbar, on hearing of Abu'l-Fadrs assassination, and then recited the 
following verse : 

My Shavkh was coming headlong 

to kiss my feet—and now he L (5^ jl U 

come without head and L Jbeil j 


*• «# 


1 . f. I 2 i“: . 

2 . Bayd 4 t Bankipore MS., No. 1998, f. 65^. 


3 . Blochmann, i 4 ’m, Vol. I, Introduction, xxvii. 
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Similarly, the following verses of Akbar must have been produced spontaneously : 
the question of writing them out did not arise, the Emperor not knowing how to write : 


In Majnun’s neck is not a chain 
to restrain his madness: Love 
hath put the arm of friendship 
round his neck. 



*« 


On the petals of the rose are not J-X j 

dew-drops but tears fallen from 
the eyes of the nightingale. 




OjJji 





I shed tears of blood and emptied 
my heart: strange is thy love ^ 
which makes me happy when 
I weep. 







Last night, in the lane of wine- *jb ^ ^ 

sellers, I bought with gold, a ^ 

bowl of wine. 




And now I am heavy-headed with ^ j s] 

the after-effect: I gave gold to 
buy an aching head! 

Bent is my back with the weight ? < IXaTjl:^ ol, aj 

of sins, what shall I do ? Nor ' ‘ 

to the mosque nor to the 
temple leads the road, what 
shall I do ? 





jlj 


My place is neither among pagans 5 <? ^ ^ V au d]^ ^ Jo 

nor Muslims : unfit I am, both r • r • c, 
for hell and for heaven, what 
shall I do ? 


POETRY OF JAHANGIR 


Among the virtues of the Great Mu gh als is a frank acknowledgment of vice : if 
Humayun was fond of opium : I own treasures which are the envy of Croesus, that 
is, I have opium in my purse : ” 

Ojjlj (jljj 7 ^ 


Jahangir drank wine till there was a passage in his throat and drink in India : “ 
wine to the garden in bloom : the clouds have gathered thick ; drink in excess : 

ji 


^ Jb 1 UmJ 




I \ i ytMJ I 


1. Ahbar-Ndmah. 

2. 'Urafdtu*l-*A^iqin, Bankiporc MS., f. izib, 

3 . Ibid,, f. 121**. 

4 . Ibid., f. 121**, 

5 . Ibid., f. 121®, 

6. Tuzuk-i-Jahdr^ri, Neval Kishore ed., p. 235. 
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“ We are says a tine Eastern satire," the revere r.f 

we are static. They write from left to right we from ’ 

wine lawful and drink in moderation • we consXr h f \ !f j • consider 
Jahangir says that he composed the verse on the sour nf thl ^ drink in excess, 
examples of his impromptu verses : one of ^hTse S ol a m^hK’ 
of the King of the Seven Climes, Jahingir, son of Akbar, the King ‘ ® 

dULiAU ^ o[f 




U 


•J (5j- <s\ 


u- 


Ol 


'JJ f- 



jS 


Another was on his own portrait sent to 'Adil Khan 

I look towards thee always with U JuL , ^ 

favour: sit securely under the " ’ " * 

shadow of my government. 

I am sending thee a portrait of U c.,11^ ;i L • 
myself; see then my inner self 
in the outer face. 

MuSg ftoiTpISa” 

to myself. 

Like Babur;s memoirs, the TuzukJ-Jahdngm is full of quotations from the classical 
poets and gives specimens of the Emperor’s own poetry.* 


POETRY OF DArA SHUKUH 


Dara ^ukuh, the eldest son of Shah Jahan, was not a dilettante : the Sirr-i-Akbar 
attests his knowledge of Hindu Philosophy: " in the Vedas and more especially in 
the Upanishads , writes the Prince, is contained the whole essence of pantheism. ” 
In the realm of fwetry his contribution is chiefly mystical quatrciins which have been 
colkcted by Dr. Bikramajit Hasrat (see Islamic Culture. Vol. XVIII, pp. 145-164, 1944 
where a reference is also made to an untraceable diwdn of 133 ghazals) Some 
good examples may be found in the Ijfasandtul-'Arifm, composed in 1062 A.H., 

where the Prince illustrates the pithy sayings of eminent mystics by verses of his own 
composition : 


The gnostic will irradiate thy 
heart and soul: he will make a 
garden of the thorn plucked 
from his feet. 


L. b j 4.5 Li. 

«• - 




The perfect man will purge all S^JU ^ j\yt ^ wC 

defects away from every one: C " 

one burning candle will light 
a thousand candles. 




2. Tu 2 ufe-i- 7 ^i^angm, Neval Kishore ed., p. 246. 3 . Ibid., p. 287. 4. /bid., p 77 

5 . I; 1 asandtul-*Arifin, MS. No. 553, Hyderabad State Library, f. 113*' 









The gnostics are always in a new 
ecstatic state ; they are religious 
leaders, not followers. 

Lions eat only on what they have 
preyed : the fox eats the carcase 
abandoned in the sun. 


Without death can thy name be 
immortal ? Without a servant 
can the master be noble ? 

Tis the relative which manifests 
the Absolute: the master is 
master because of the servant. 

X)ost thou desire to be credited 
with insight ? Abandon, then, 
the wealthy state for the ecstatic. 

Thou becomest not a theist by 
saying: He is One ; the mouth 
is not sweetened by saying, 

‘ How sweet!' 

Was not the Father of mankind 
disowned by Satan ? Did not 
Husayn (ibn-Mansur al-fjallaj) 
say, ‘(I am) the Truth,’ and go 
to the gallows ? 

’Tis the evil and malicious spirit 
of the Mullas which has tor¬ 
tured every saint and prophet.^ 

Death hath no sting for the mystic: 
the awakened heart fears no 
sleep. 

If thy soul hath abandoned thy 
body, what matters ? When 
the skin becomes old, the 
snake casts it off. 


jUUJ JaI j jG jS\ 
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** Paraded with insult through the bazaar of Delhi, the captive Dara was murdered hy 
some slaves of Awrangzib (30th August, 1659) who had got the Mullas to issue a 
sentence that according to Islamic Law, Dara deserved an apostate's death,But 
the secular Republic of India will invest his name with a halo of glory and prescribe 
the verses which the Mullas had proscribed. 


1. Iiasandtul-*Arifin, Hyderabad State Library, MS. No. 685, f. 50*- 2, Jbid., MS. No. 685, f. 5oi>-sifl. 

3 . Gf. which is a proverb. MS. No. 685. f. 44^1. 4 . MS. No, 685, f. 52^.- 

5 . liasandtul-'Arifin, Hyderabad State Library, MS. No. 553, f. 113a- 

6. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Studies tn Mughuf India, p. 41. 
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REPARTEES OF NOR JAHAN, MUMTAZ MAHAL AND ZiBU’N-NISA 


Separate the living from the dead. ’ In obedience to this law I have not mixed 
up the genuine verses of Mughal kings and princes, extracted from their own dlwdns 
or memoirs or contemporary works, with the verses of Mu gh al queens and princesses, 
whose^ authenticity has not been established. Sir Jadunath Sarkar does not accept 
the Diiudn~i-Md^fi as the work of Zibu’n-Nisa ;* and the capping couplets here 
given may also be spurious, but they are too refined and elegant to be disregarded. 



< I 


I pi not the nightingale, " said Jahangir, “ to fill the air with my plaintive 
cries. I am the moth that dies without uttering a single moan : " 

(•jjW Ji J c>j»j aS' ^ 


“ I am not the moth that dies an instantaneous death,” replied Nur Jahan, 
“ I suffer a lingering death like the candle that burns through the night 
without uttering a single moan : ” 

ji J ^jU aLut aS' J 


2 . 


” Thy collar, my love, has not been dyed with saffron, ” said Jahangir, 
” engrained therein is the pallor of my face : ” 

y -Li y y, uUU 

” And it is the ruby-drops of my heart which have lent their hue to those 
ruby-buttons on thy silken coat, ” answered Nur Jahan : 


yS jLi 


cr 
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I j*j L$:s 


3. “ Why do old men go about with their backs bent ? ” asked Jahangir. 

” They are seeking for their youth that is gone ,” replied Nur Jahan. 

J*) *J 

** ' 

4. The task of awakening Shah Jahan from his night’s rest was entrusted to a 
maid-servant of Mumtaz Mahal who, once misjudging the time, awoke the 
Emperor long before dawn. Thereupon Shah Jahan lost his temper, came up to 

Mumtaz Mahal and said: ” The head must be chopped off ” ^ 

" The head must be chopped off, ” replied the Empress, ” of that bird who 
hath sung before her time, for what does this fairy-creature know of dusk or 
dawn? ” 

b ^ b ^ l)To—I pV oj^ji 

5. The lot of Mu gh al princesses was particularly unhappy for not being able 
to find eligible husbands, most of them had to remain unmarried, “ O 
waterfall, ” says Zibu’n-Nisa, “ for whose sake dost thou mourn ? For whose 
sake dost thou hang thy head in grief ? And what manner of pain was it that 
like me, through the life-long night, thou didst dash thy head against the 
rocks and weep ?” 


1. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Studies in Mughal India, p. 80; see also Muqtadir, Persian Catalogue, Vol, III, pp. 250-251. 












8o 




Seeing Zibujn-Nisa on the palace-roof, dressed in a green sari, the poet and 
governor ‘Aqil ^an said : “A form dressed in green appears under the 
blue vault of heaven.” “ Neither force nor gold nor guile will bring her to 
thee (by heaven), ” replied Zibu’n-Nisa. 


(tUli j) ^.1 y- jyj -u- aj 




.j^d when ‘Aqil Khan continued to press his suit,* she quoted from Sa'di r 

“ why should the wise man (‘Aqil) commit an act which brings repentance 
in its train ? ” 




Two more smart replies are ascribed to Zibu'n-Nisa. ‘‘ Rarely has a piebald 
pearl (half black, half white) been seen, ” was a stiff hemistich to complete : 


< f 


Unless it be the tears of a damsel with collvrium in her eves 
Zibu'n-Nisa: 


11 


replied 


ob i-Cil ^ 


8. Because of their excessive neatness, people think these verses have been 
faked. But the fact is that in Mughal India, poetry was in the air ; and 
even the servants in the palace could recite and improvize verses. “ The 
Chinese mirror is broken and gone,” said an attendant penitently : 


All's well: an object of vanity and self-seeing is gone, ” replied Zibu’n-Nisa r 


1. Sir Jaduna^ &r^r. Studies m Mughal India, pp. 85-86 ; " From the life-sketch of Aqil Khan we find that he was 
at the same place with Zeb-un-nissa first at Daulatabad in 1658 (some ten months), then at Labor in 1663 for a week only 
thenceforth with the imperial Court at Delhi and Agra till his resignation in April 1669, again with the Court during the 
Rajput wars of 1679 and 1680, and finally at Delhi from January 1681 to 16g6. It was only during the first and last of these 
periods that he could have been tempted to court the Princess by the absence of her august father ” 

The best use of Persian poet Kamal of Kh ujand who says of a darwish with a cut nose i 

“ since the poor wretch has no nose— why chide him for not looking beyond his nose ?” 
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